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J be E endeavor to trace the origin of the institution of kingship 
is recognized to offer great difficulties. A variety of social 

forces may have evolved it at different times in various ways. 
It cannot be my task to examine the question of origin, this I have 
to leave to scholars devoted primarily to the study of social 
institutions. My work will be limited to the examination of 
certain phenomena, which, I hope, will throw some light on the 
development which the idea of kingship has undergone among the 
Sumerians, Babylonians, Assyrians, and the Egyptians. But, 
though, I leave the question of origin of this particular institution 
untouched, we may assume that kingship was at first synonymous 
with leadership. The various ways of development that kingship 
has taken would a priori have to be explained from the especial 
emphasis that had been laid on this or that especial aspect of 
leadership. The emphasis might have been placed in one instance 
on military leadership, in another on social leadership, or in a 
third instance on intellectual leadership. In the last case kingship 
may not infrequently have developed out of a purely religious 
leadership, but any generalization that kingship must invariably 
have originated from religious leadership bears the stamp of 
improbability. 

Kingship is subject to the general trend that any social organi- 
zation, of which it is a part, will take. The basis of social organiza- 
tions, however, is not dépendent on religious beliefs and practices, 
they simply mold them, but more especially on economic factors. 
This is clear from a consideration of the origins of the matriarchal 
and patriarchal systems of social organization. Both systems have 
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succeeded each other in the ancient Near Eastern area. The 
earliest Semites shared with the southern Mediterranean race or 
races, particularly with their kinsmen, the Hamites, the decided 
accentuation of matrilineal aspect of society. 

At this stage the chief deity of the Semites was the great 
mother goddess Tiamat (among the early Babylonians), who sur- 
vived as the Sumerian goddess Bau, or Nintu (the ‘‘Lady of Life’), 
and as the Semitic goddess Ishtar. This great mother goddess of 
the early Semites was the chief deity of fertility, the creatrix of the 
gods, men, animals, and the plants. Her name, in the various 
forms of Ishtar, Ashtart, Athtar, Attar, or Ashtoreth, was common 
to all Semites and, therefore, it appears, that the worship of this 
mother goddess was not restricted to one or more groups among 
them, but that it was universal, held by them long before they 
were grouped into the diverse political units or social units, in 
which we find them in the course of time. The mother goddess was 
frequently represented as a goddess half woman and half serpent, 
or, as in Egypt, simply as a serpent, the emblem of fertility. 

The belief in a great mother goddess seems to have been 
shared, as stated, by most or all the early Mediterranean peoples, 
showing therefore, that they must have been at a certain time in 
the same or at least a very similar cultural stage. But at the dawn 
of history we notice that this stage of social organization had 
already been overcome, and even the succeeding stage of the 
patriarchal system had become a thing of the past in at least the 
two great cultural areas of the Mesopotamian and the Nile 
valleys. Whether the elimination of the matriarchal social system 
was due to a process of fusion between father worshipping and 
mother worshipping peoples, that is whether it was due to a reli- 
gious fusion brought about by the fusion of diverse racial elements, 
or was due to internal social evolution, is beyond us to determine. 
Remnants, however, of the older form of social organization have 
been preserved in certain religious phenomena which persisted 
throughout the history of the Ancient Near East, and which have 
tenaciously been maintained in certain places even to the present 
day. Since the social organization of the matriarchate is closely 
linked with that stage of civilization in which a hunting or shep- 
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herd people passes over to the stage of more intensive agriculture 
(which is taken up by the women ?), it is possible that this particu- 
lar institution of the Semites and its concomitants reflects the 
stage in which they had settled down to agriculture.! The later 
change to the patriarchal social institution may then reflect a 
stage in which to the Semitic agriculturist arose a rival in the 
settled city dweller. 

In view of the manifold traces of the matriarchal system in the 
Near East, the supposition of the patriarchal system has rather 
been taken for granted without having the matter put to the test 
of proof. That this supposition, however, seems to be correct, will 
perhaps appear more clearly from the following discussion. At 
any rate, between the prehistoric period in which a matriarchal 
social organization held sway, and the beginnings of the historical 
period, there is a break which has as yet not been as thoroughly 
examined as the subject warrants. 

At the dawn of history we find in Babylonia among the 
Sumerians cultural elements which show that they must have fora 
considerable time dwelt in places where they were surrounded by 
the cultural influences of the Mediterranean peoples. We find 
them, it is true, no more under the social system of the matriarch- 
ate; that had broken down prior to the appearance of the Sumeri- 
ans in southern Babylonia, but traces of it appear in their religion, 
where (apart from Bau, or Nintu) Ninkhursaga, “‘the lady of the 
mountain” seems to have been their great goddess, as well as in 
their laws and social organizations where woman still held a more 
exalted position than she held among the Semitic settlers in 
Babylonia. 

1 Matters discussed here roll up once more the whole question of the original home 
of the Semites. Since the belief in a mother goddess was universal among the Semites, 
and since the matriarchal system. may reflect a stage in which the people had settled 
down to agriculture, it becomes unthinkable that the original home of the Semites could 
have been Arabia. Professor Clay of Yale in some of his contentions for Amurru is no 
doubt right, although his whole method of approach to the subject is wrong 

* Lately the Sumerian language has been compared with the Caucasiar languages, 
a widely spread group, whose links reach from Western India to he Gulf of Biscaya 
(see Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, tv, 27, 1924). If this should prove correct 


some day, it would explain why the Sumerians shared the cultural influences of the 
Mediterranean peoples. 
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The Sumerian word for mistress, princess, is nin, ideographi- 
cally written sal ‘‘woman”’ plus ku “‘great.”’ The word for queen is 
nin-gal, that is, “the great mistress.”” Of considerable importance 
furthermore is the fact that the idea of rule, government, is 
expressed by a word nam-nin, that is, by the element of abstraction 
nam plus nin. It is perhaps possible that also here we have an 
indication of an earlier social organization, and that such words as 
nam-en, that is, nam plus en “‘lord,” for the expression of “rule, 
government,” and nam-lugal, i.e., nam plus lugal ‘‘great man,” 
or “king,” are a later development. Remnants of a time when the 
matriarchal organization still flourished are also seen in the names 
of certain male divinities whostill in the historical period have 
the element min attached; so especially the god Ningirsu. This 
latter instance betrays two important facts: namely, that the god 
originally was a female deity (the “mistress of Girsu,” one of the 
oldest quarters of the city of Lagash), and secondly that the 
Sumerians apparently were in southern Babylonia practicing the 
matriarchal customs for some time before they gave way to a new 
social system. The fact that queen Ku-Bau ruled over the city- 
state of Kish, after she had risen from a position as low as that 
of a keeper of a wineshop, could of course not be brought up as a 
remnant of matriarchal organization, but it shows a condition 
(a woman on the throne) which would have been intolerable 
among the earliest Akkadians. 

How under a purely matriarchal social system the Sumerians 
executed the office of rulership is subject only to speculation, and 
as such can not occupy us here. 

An examination of various terms employed in order to express 
the idea of ruler, king, etc., will show that while remnants of an 
older social organization are still discernible, the inhabitants 
of Mesopotamia had passed from that stage to the stage of patri- 
archal organization. The latter also falls still within a period 
which to us at present is prehistoric. 

The earliest records of Sumer show that it' was divided into 
numerous city-states. Some of the rulers of the small states bore 
the title Jugal “great man,” but more often they called themselves 
isag. It has become customary to say that the latter title was 
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employed by a sovereign who had succeeded in becoming the over- 
lord of a neighboring Jugal. Others have reversed it and have held 
that the title isag designated the ruler of a city-state who was 
under the overlordship of a Jugal; but that the title isag was also 
borne by some rulers who were absolutely independent, in which 
case the isag seems to have been so named as the earthly vicegerent 
of the city-god. This much appears certain in the early historical 
time, that the title /ugal is the more important one. Thus Sargon I 
defeated Lugalzaggisi, king of Uruk, “‘and 50 isaks,’’ and Sargon’s 
successor Erimush took prisoner the king of Ur together with his 
isags. And of Utug, ruler of Kish, for instance, we know that, 
although he had lifted his city to a position of sovereignty over 
others, he still called himself isag and not king on his votive vase 
deposited in the central sanctuary of the Sumerian national god 
Enlil at Nippur in commemoration of a victory over the land of 
Khamazi. The kingship was inseparably connected with Enlil; 
he was the one supreme god, who probably through oracular 
decisions bestowed the title Jugal kalama “king of the land” upon 
the rulers. Utug may have sought this title when he gave to 
Enlil a thankoffering for his victory. At all events, his successors 
are in the possession of the title /ugal. 

Originally there may have been no differentiation of the two 
titles. Both expressed leadership; the variation of the words may 
simply imply a difference in the social organization out of which 
leadership arose. 

Let us first consider the term isag. It is ideographically written 
pa-te-si. Analyzing the various component parts of the ideographic 
writing, we find that it is made up of the word pa plus ¢e plus s7. 
Pa, however, as such writings as pa-gibil-ga (Akkadian: abi abi 
“grandfather”) show, is, like pab, a word designating “father.” 
Te in Akkadian means simtum, “‘distinction, decoration’’; and si 
equals sapaku “‘to heap up.” Patesi therefore means: ‘the father 
upon whom distinction has been heaped.” In view of such a word 
as né-si-ga “‘potentate’’ which is composed of the elements né 
“power” plus si (sig) plus a (participial ending), i.e., “endowed 
with power,” or “He who is endowed with power,” one might 
also take the word paiesi as “‘the father endowed with distinction,” 
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or simply, ‘‘the distinguished father.”” The word pa, like ab, apart 
from its meaning of “father” in the physical sense, was used as an 
honorific name in the early historical period, so that it served asa 
mark of distinction for those men who were versed in the arts and 
sciences of the time, and came to mean “‘scribe,” “astronomer,” 
“tablet-writer.”” But that the Sumerians used also the various 
words designating ‘“‘father’’ in the sense of “‘chief,” “chieftain,” 
is noticeable in such honorific titles as in that in which Enlil, the 
great god of Nippur, is called ab-ba-an dingir-ri-ne-ge, which is not 
“the exalted father of the gods,” (Enlil was not figuring thus in 
the Babylonian religion) but “the exalted chief of the gods.”” For 
such reasons we may safely translate pa-te-si by “‘the exalted 
chief.”’ 

Now I think that I will be able to show that also the word isag, 
which was the pronunciation of the ideographically written patesi 
carried the same idea as the one which we have elucidated. From 
the Akkadian i5Sakku, a loanword of isag we perceive that the 
latter is a compound of two elements, i.e., i plus sag. And it must 
be emphasized here that even to the Babylonian Semites the 
composite character of isag was well known, otherwise they would 
not have doubled the sibilant. The doubling of the sibilant was 
due to the rule that all loanwords have to be doubled at the close 
with the addition of the Semitic nominal ending u (Sakku =sag), 
but since the first element did not have a consonant, the first 
consonant of the second element received the doubling. J, in 
Sumerian, however, means “to be exalted’? (Akkadian: ndédu), 
and “exaltation” (Akkadian: tanittum), while sag means “head,” 
which like the English “chief” going back to French chef ‘‘head,” 
has also the meaning “‘chief.”” J-sag, therefore, through its mean- 
ing ‘‘the exalted chief” testifies to the correctness of the original 
meaning of the ideographic writing patesi. 

The title of patesi, or isag, thus had originally no religious 
aspect. While a statement as that which says that the civilization 
of Babylonia was dominated throughout by religion is correct, 
it is true only of the historical period. In prehistoric times in 
place of a religio-political organization another factor must have 
been the dominating one. An organization in which the word 
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“father” is mutatis mutandis taken over to designate a chief 
must have been patriarchal. This change from the matriarchal 
to the patriarchal organization, of course, changed also the 
religious views of the people, and instead of the great mother 
goddess, male divinities arose to the lofty position of “exalted 
fathers,”’ as particularly in the case of Enlil of Nippur. 

The title of patesi, disregarding change in meaning attached 
to it at later periods, would show that its holder was simply 
the chief of a kin, and the whole term may be similar in meaning 
to the Old-English cyning, cyng, cing, “king” as the represen- 
tative of the cynn, “kin.” We must assume that originally 
each Sumerian tribe elected its patesi or isag. Only when the 
tribal organization had disappeared, and a political organization 
had evolved did the element of hereditary holding of office no 
doubt come into usage. The term itself, however, does not suggest 
either hereditary or non-hereditary usage. 

While the analysis of the terms patesi and isag allow us to 
trace back their original meanings, it is impossible to arrive at 
any certain results in the case of the title /ugal “great man,” which 
the Semitic Babylonians rendered by the word Sarru “king.” 
The title may have been co-existent from the beginning with that 
of the isag title, without any degree of difference. It may, however, 
also represent a development which arose out of the social organi- 
zations headed by the various isags. This at least is true in histori- 
cal times where we notice the gradua deterioration of the old 
title isag, isSakku, from that of an independent chieftain sinking 
to that of a chief owing allegiance to a/ugal, and finally designated 
merely the office of a high royal official, besides forming one of the 
more inferior links in the large chain of royal titles of a later 
time. Also the title Jugal was quite dissociated from any religious 
implication. He was merely the “great man” who distinguished 
himself either through physical strength, mental superiority, or 
large possessions from the other people. Any religious implication 
which the title of /ugal carries in historical time is something 
absolutely foreign to the Sumerians, and was taken over by them 
with many religious beliefs and practises from the Semites. The 
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“great man” title may originally have been but a protest title over 
against the title of min “the great woman.” 

We now come to the discussion of a very important aspect of 
the idea of kingship among the Babylonians. While the Sumerians 
originally had not connected the idea of kingship with any 
religious belief, matters begin to change when the spreading 
influence of the Semitic Babylonians exerted itself more keenly. 
The king comes to be considered as a special creation of the gods, 
whom the ancient mother goddess Ninkhursaga nourishes with 
holy milk, and whom the various gods endow with special gifts 
of physical and mental power, in order to become a perfect likeness 
of the gods. I say that this change is due to the Semites, who held 
quite an opposite view regarding kingship than did the Sumerians. 
To the Semites the king (omitting earlier stages of development of 
kingship among them of which we have no traces) at the beginning 
of historic times is essentially a son of the divinity, which relation 
is even expressed in the very word for king, i.e., Sarru. This 
Semitic word is a noun-formation of the root Sararu, meaning 
“to be little, to be small.”’ As a verb Sararu, however, practically 
disappeared in this sense from the language of the Babylonians. 
Its presence is only indicated by such words as Serru “small, 
weak,” and Surru, Surratu ““beginning.”’ In Babylonian the verb 
has taken on the more specialized meaning of ‘‘to rise brilliantly, 
be brilliant, shine,” though Sararu in the sense of “‘to decrease,” 
“to become little’’ is still used. The Egyptian verb Srr “to be 
small, to become small, to be diminished”’ is, of course, one and the 
same as Babylonian Sararu. As a noun it means in Egyptian 
“boy, youth, little man.”’ The king was therefore called Sarru, 
“the little one,” the ‘‘child’”’ in view of the divinity back of him. 
While the Sumerians originally held an intensely human viewpoint 
of kingship, the Semites held a divine viewpoint of this institution. 
The Sumerian ruler was at first simply a “great man,” or a “dis- 
tinguished chief,’’ while the Semites introduced the idea of divine 
sonship. This idea permeated Sumerian thought, and expressions 
such as that the king “is created in the mother’s womb by the 
gods’’* and that he is “raised (by the gods) like of a father and 
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mother,’ etc., are finding their explanation in a correct etymo- 
logical interpretation of the name Sarru. While the emphasis in 
time was placed on the sonship relation by Semites and Sumerians, 
this relation of the king to the god or gods in itself did not neces- 
sarily confer upon him actual divinity. It was at first merely a 
case of adoption. But from this the step towards a divine sonship 
relation through actual divine birth was not only logical, but was 
actually carried into practise and that very soon. The early 
Semitic kings introduced the view that with sonship also divinity 
was conferred and Sargon and Naram-Sin accordingly prefixed 
their names with the determinative of god. The Sumerians next 
followed suit by claiming actual divine birth. Naram-Sin even 
called himself ‘god of Akkad” and he appears on his stele with the 
horned cap which was reserved for the gods exclusively. And 
later on the dynasties of Ur, Isin, and Larsa employed the same 
custom. Whether any kind of political success and title of posses- 
sion were necessary for this act of pronouncement of divinity is 
not known, but it was brought about by a special act of govern- 
ment. The divine kings were considered direct sons of Enlil of 
Nippur. While Ninsun is called the mother of these divine kings, 
goddesses like Innina and Anunitum were considered their 
spouses. Temples were erected in their names, in which the 
kings received sacrifices while still alive and after their deaths 

This development of the idea of kingship received its check at 
the advent of a new immigration into Babylonia. With the 
coming of the Western Semites towards the latter part of the 
twenty-third century B.C. the royal claim towards divinity 
gradually was given up, and the determinative of divinity was 
omitted before the kings’ names. Hammurapi, however, still 
kept himself more closely to established traditions, as we see him 
do also in other respects, and called himself “god of the kings,”’ 
“brother of the god Zamama,’” and “the sun-god of Babylon.”” 
Still into the time of Ammizaduga (c. 1977-1957 B. C.) his statue 


* Rawlinson, M. C., The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, rv, 55, no. 2, 10b 
® Code of Hammurapi, m1, 16. 

® Code of Hammurapi, 1, 57. 

7 Code of Hammurapi,v, 4. 
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received divine worship, while Ammiditana, the predecessor of 
Ammizaduga (c. 2014-1978) erected the statue of Hammurapi’s 
successor Samsuiluna (c. 2080-2043) in the temple of E-namtila 
in commemoration of the centenary of the latter’s accession to the 
throne. The kings of the Kassite dynasty and the Neo-Babylonian 
kings continued to move in the traditions established by the First 
Dynasty kings, in which the ruler appears in the threefold capacity 
of military leader, executive officer, and supreme judge. 

In Assyria kingship appears to have developed out of the 
priestship, more especially out of the priestship of the god Ashir. 
This at least seems to be the case in the early historical period of 
that kingdom. What lay back of it is unknown. When the first 
historical documents of Assyria begin to appear we notice that the 
Assyrian rulers are at about the same stage of development as the 
Sumerian patesi under Semitic influence. But in Assyria the 
religious character of the isagship is much more emphasized than 
in Southern Mesopotamia. The fact is that in Assyria the patesi- 
ship or isagship was from the first synonymous with priestship, 
for the title 755akku is indiscriminately used also for Sangu “priest.” 
In a document of Ashur-uballit, who ruled as late as c. 1390, this 
ruler of Assyria designates himself simply as Sangu ilu ASur, 
“priest of Ashur,” and enumerates six of his ancestors whom he 
likewise gives only the title of Sangu. Zariqu, one of the very 
early rulers of Assyria called himself in his inscription from the 
temple of Bélat-ékallim, imeru zikru Asur™ “the male ass of 
Ashur,”’ omitting the title iSSakku altogether. He ruled over 
Assyria during the time of Bur-Sin, king of Ur, (c. 2395-2387) 
under the latter’s suzerainty. Ilushuma, the Assyrian contem- 
porary of Sumu-abu, the founder of the First Dynasty of Babylon, 
also calls himself merely isSakku of Ashur and calls his father 
Shalimakhum by the same title. In fact all the rulers of Assyria 
down to about the time of Shamshi-Adad II (c. 1860) are but 
isSakku, while Shamshi-Adad II, son of Irishum III, took to 
himself the title of the later Assyrian monarchs: Sar kiSSati “king 
of the world.” Arik-den-ilu calls himself Sarru dannu Sar mat 
“mighty king, king of Assyria’ and attributes the title Sarru 
“king” to his father Enlil-nirari, to his grandfather Ashur-uballit, 
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and his great-grandfather Eriba-Adad. From the present histori- 
cal material one seems to be able to infer that the kingly title 
became fixed among the rulers of Assyria about the latter part of 
the fifteenth century B. C. With Adad-nirari I (c. 1300) 
appear more generally the heapings of royal predications. 

While thus originally the simple title of i5Sakku with a dis- 
tinctly priestly flavor was the sole title of the rulers of Assyria, 
here and there appears also the title Sakin Enlil, literally “the 
appointed of Enlil.” This would indicate that, like the rulers of 
Babylonia, also the Assyrian rulers endeavored to establish their 
legitimacy to the throne through a special sanction of the priest- 
hood of. Enlil at Nippur. In those instances where the early 
issakku of Assyria held also the title of Sakin Enlil this title 
invariably preceded that of i35akku. 

Gradually there developed a distinct nomenclature in which 
the various royal titles received their special positions in the 
lengthy chain. Thus it became customary, when the title Sarru 
’ did not suffice anymore to call the ruler Sar kiSSati, ‘‘king 
of the world,” then also Sarru dannu, and finally Sarru rabu “Great 
king.”” The position becomes ultimately as follows: Sarru rabu 
“Great king,” Sarru dannu “‘mighty king,” Sar kiSSati “king of the 
world,” Sar mat A Sur, ‘‘king of Assyria.” At a time, however, when 
the title “Great king’’ was not yet in use the title Sar kiSSati “‘king 
of the world” preceded that of Sarru dannu “‘mighty king.” So 
for instance, under Shalmaneser® I and Tukulti-Nimurta I.* 

A careful study of the nomenclature of the Assyrian rulers 
will disclose the fact that it is absolutely wrong to maintain 
that the Assyrian king, like his southern colleague, was emphatical- 
ly a military leader, an executive officer, and a judge. This was 
the case with the rulers of the First Dynasty of Babylon, but not 
with the Assyrian kings. Of course, the historical inscriptions 


“king’ 


particularly would give this impression, but greater emphasis 
was placed on the priestly office of the Assyrian monarch as the 
pontifex maximus. Kingship and priestship are in fact synonymous 
terms in Assyria. Thus on the broken obelisk, Ashurnasirpal 
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speaks of his kingship as of his priestship,’° and also elsewhere we 
receive the impression of the interchangeable use of the terms 
kingship and priestship in Assyria. Most decisive, however, is the 
fact that the Assyrian coronation ritual itself substitutes or 
employs for the term kingship the word priestship in order to 
emphasize the special dignity of the Assyrian ruler. 

According to the ritual (which implies that the new ruler was 
probably crowned in the temple) the monarch was invested with 
the royal insignia and annointed (?) with oil,“ similar to the 
practise in Egypt and among the ancient Israelites. The priest 
officiating addressed the king with the following words, apparently 
after the crown had been placed on his head: The crown of thy 
head signifies: Ashur and Ninlil are the lords of thy crown. May 
they protect thee for a hundred years. May thy foot in the temple 
and thy hands at the altar of Ashur, thy god, be pleasing. May 
thy priestship (Sangutu) and the priestship of thy sons be pleasing 
before Ashur, thy god. May Ashur especially (?) in the temple 
give unto thee speech, hearing, granting of favor, truth, and 
justice.” The ideal conception of the Assyrian kingship which 
grew out of its historical development rested on the fact that the 
king was pontifex maximus. This explains his independent position 
to the priesthood, a position which was much freer and unre- 
strained than that of the Babylonian kings, and, vice versa, the 
fact that the Assyrian priesthood has never played such a domina- 
ting réle as in the South. I say that the priest-kingly aspect of the 
royal office was the ideal conception of kingship in Assyria. But 
that the ideal was frequently not striven after, or that indi- 
vidual monarchs placed the emphasis of their office, according 
to their special likings, on this or that phase of it, is only natural. 
So it came to pass that gradually a tradition crystallized which 
visualized the Assyrian ruler especially as a war-lord, an idea by 
the way which still in our day even among scholars is the orthodox 
or classical conception. This however is wrong. 


10 Nimurta u Nergal $a sangutsu iramu, ‘““Nimurta and Nergal who love his priest- 
ship.” 

0 Ana kakkadi Sarri igruru $amna, Ebeling, Erich, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur religi- 
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And when, towards the end of the Assyrian empire, we see that 
Ashurbanipal “invested his younger brother Ashur-mukin-paleia 
with the highpriesthood before Ashur (?) and his youngest brother 
Ashur-etil-Same-irsiti-uballitsu with the highpriesthood before 
Sin,” this action on the part of the king was not wrought in 
distinct antagonism of seeing his brothers taking to the military 
career, out of fear that as military leaders they might some day 
appear as dangerous claimants to the throne, but this action was 
due to the general view taken in Assyria that the king and his 
house were first of all dedicated to the service of the godhead, and 
constituted most emphatically a family whose members were the 
real mediators between the godhead and their people. 

Concurrent ideas, such as military leadership or administrative 
leadership, or executive and legislative functions developed in the 
course of time with the growth of the kingdom and the new tasks 
with which it was confronted, so that one or the other aspect may 
naturally have been stressed according to the individuality of the 
various rulers, or according to the needs of the time, but nowhere 
can we notice any trace that the Assyrian idea of kingship as 
sketched above was ever given up. In case that a ruler emphasized 
particularly one certain domain of his official functions, he may 
have had a substitute who took over his priestly functions, but 
there can hardly be any doubt that on certain special days of the 
ecclesiastical calendar the king himself had to perform the func- 
tions as pontifex maximus. Assyrian kingship thus bears a dis- 
tinctly religious character, although it is void of supernatural 
aspects. 

Turning our attention now to Egypt we shall lay stress more 
on the matter of the development of the idea of kingship in this 
country than on the description of this institution as a fixed 
entity in historical times." The Pharaoh of classical Egypt is 


8 Vorderasiatische Bibliothek, vi1, 250, 16 ff. 

4 The reader is here referred to Moret, Du Caractére religieux de la Royauté 
Pharaonique, Paris 1902, Baillet, J., Le Regime Pharaonique dans sa Rapports avec 
l’évolution de la Morale en Egypte, Blois 1912, Thierry, J., De religieuze Beteeknis 
van het Aegyptische Koningschap: I. De Titulaturer, Leiden, 1913, Foucart, G., King 
(Egyptian), in Hastings, J., Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. vu, 1915; 
Wiedemann, Das alte Aegypten, Heidelberg, 1920, pp. 53 ff. 
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conceived of as the son of the sungod, and, therefore, as himself 
divine. His will is the expression of the godhead. This is the most 
striking characteristic of the Egyptian king; all his various 
functions are but the outflow of his divinity. This conception of 
divine sonship we have already met with above among the early 
Akkadians, but in Egypt it was developed more fully because 
here it received no check from the outside, and it remained the 
orthodox conception throughout, so that in skimming the subject 
in a superficial way one receives the impression of ossification. 
But this was not the case. Ideas change or develop, even though 
older names are retained as vehicles of more advanced thought, 
and also the divine institution of kingship in Egypt did not remain 
secure from the changing influences of time. 

The continual dynastic changes and revolutions within and 
without the royal court give the dementi to the orthodox Egyptian 
view of the king as an incarnation of the godhead. And though 
with this accepted view went hand in hand absolute power, 
political and social conditions as they developed often mitigated 
and even abrogated this power and the king often became simply 
a constitutional ruler. Thus, for instance, when an anti-foreign 
wave swept over Egypt in the time of Apries who was suspected 
to be a Graecophile, a nationalist rebellion broke out which 
brought the king to the verge of dethronement. But at first the 
sentiments regarding the high office of kingship were still too 
strong to permit the abrogation of the royal dignity, or to lay 
hands on the very life of the king. Yet, a few years later, when 
Apries had tried to defeat the Egyptian general Amasis, who had 
been made co-regent with him in 569 B.C., such sentiments had 
completely vanished and Apries, defeated in battle, was slain.” 
It is no doubt an exaggeration to say that Amasis essayed to 
replace a monarchy of divine right by a monarchy of popular 
right, but that much at least is certain that popular right and 
sentiment in this instance triumphed over royal divine preroga- 
tives and rights. Or, to take another example, as a result of 
Amenhotep IV’s religious reform movement Egypt had passed 


% See Herodotus, 1, 169, whose account seems to be more correct than that of 
Amasis (Breasted, Ancient Records, IV, pp. 509 ff.). 
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through severe internal struggles. The tax-collectors had op- 
pressed particularly the poor; a wild soldiery, which found itself 
now unemployed in wars with foreign countries, moved about 
the country plundering and stealing even the articles which bore 
the royal seal, and desecrated and robbed the tombs of the 
Pharaohs. The very officials whose business it was to control and 
rectify all abuses were not much better and engaged in filling their 
own pockets. Under such conditions Haremheb seized the throne 
and by liberalistic legislative reforms which were to benefit 
especially the interests of the physically and economically weak 
over against the governmental agents, their oppressors, he 
acknowledged the principle of popular right even in the lowest 
social strata. It would be wrong, however, to term Haremheb 
a socialist king and a philanthropist. His reform edict may have 
been due not so much to inner necessity as far as the king was 
concerned, as an acknowledgment of the need of a partial abroga- 
tion of royal and state right, but may rather have been due to a 
correct calculation of the ultimate ends to which such untenable 
conditions are leading. But in the end he himself became the 
victim of his own reform movement, as happened also in the case 
of Urukagina, an early ruler of Lagash in Babylonia. In regard to 
Amenemhet I we know that an attempt at assassination had been 
made on his life, and a second one some ten years later seems to 
have ended in the death of the king. Even the orthodox view of 
the divinity of the king was no shield to protect a ruler. It was 
a dogma that worked well in times of peace and security, but its 
claim was disregarded whenever social and political conditions 
found it to be an obstruction. 

The development towards the idea of divine kingship cannot 
be as easily traced in Egypt as in Babylonia. As there, also in 
the Nile valley it may have grown out of the view of adoption. 
Already Snefru and Khufu (Cheops) call themselves great gods." 
Besides being the “great god,”’ the king is also a “good god.”’ As 
far as we can go back in the written documents we meet with the 
conception of the divine kingship in Egypt. But an examination 


6 Lepsius, Denkmaeler, 11, 2 
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of some of the royal epithets will reveal much that lies anterior 
to this conception. One of the oldest terms in Egyptian to express 
the idea of king and which has generally been rendered “‘sovereign” 
is the word ity. Grammatically ity is an adjective of relation. The 
orthography with the two crocodiles which is an old one shows 
that this ancient word was aty>ataay>ataiay."" The word, 
therefore, contains the idea ‘‘the fatherly, der Vaeterliche.”’ The 
word at (Turkish ata; Sumerian ad) “father” is onomatopoeic 
and as such is found in many languages. But though Sumerian 
ad is essentially one and the same as Egyptian at (it, Coptic: 
tot), in Sumerian the word ad is not so much used in the physical 
sense of “father,’’ but in the sense of father in his capacity of 
“decider,” and the verbal form ad-ge or ad-gar which liter- 
ally means “to act as father,’ has taken on the specialized 
meaning “to decide’’ and is known only in this sense. The ad-gé-gé 
is the mdliku, the “councilor, decider,” a word which among the 
Semites in general came to stand for “‘king,’”’ although the idea 
among the latter in the course of time seems to have changed and 
we see them imply in such words as melek the idea of ownership. 
Possession, ownerships became in time the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the Semitic rulers. 

That the early Egyptians shared with the early Semites the 
emphasis of attribution of judicial function and counselorship to 
their rulers, becomes also clear when we consider such titles as 
r’-hry, literally, the “‘chief mouth,” then simply “chief, ruler,” 
and rp‘t=r’-p‘t, literally, the ‘‘mouth of the people,”’ which later 
came to mean “prince, hereditary prince, successor to the throne.” 
While these two titles in historical time do not pertain anymore 
to the king, they nevertheless show what development kingship 
had taken in Egypt. They were titles of tribal (?) chiefs or rulers 
of independent political units in prehistoric Egypt, which were 
retained in historic times in a modified sense. 


17 An original ad.ty>ad.taay>ad.taiay is not impossible; Sethe, Das aegyptische 
Verbum, I, § 307, is not justified to press the form at over against a form ad, for in 
this instance assimilation may have occurred. Since the word for father in Egyptian 
is #t (with the a vowel instead of with i; at) I prefer for this reason the reading aty 
over against the reading of ad.ty. 
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Most important, however, for a real understanding of what 
lies back of the idea of kingship as conceived of in the historical 
period is the elucidation of the word 4m, which is universally 
translated by “‘majesty.’”’ The word is in use from the very 
beginning and therefore one would a priori doubt that any such 
idea as “‘majesty”’ could have been conveyed by it. And since the 
etymological investigation of the word, as far as I know, has 
never been attempted, I shall enter into it somewhat more fully. 
The word is to be connected with the Semitic root khamamu “hold, 
grasp, fix, lead, govern,” and is exactly conveying the same 
thought as Greek xvBepynrip, or xvBeprynrns, for also in Egyptian 
the word for rudder is a verbal noun formation of the same verb 
khamamu,i.e., hmw,of which the doubling of the labial m is still 
to be seen in the Coptic femme. The verb itself in the sense of 
to “lead, guide’’ is also preserved in Egyptian.** In Babylonian 
khamamu is a synonym of tarasu “to direct” and of akhazu Sukami 
“to have intelligence.”” Hm is therefore the Egyptian rendering of 
Babylonian khammu (=khamimu) “ruler, regent.’’ In Babylonian 
the verb is especially used in the sense of fixing the laws; thus the 
god Nabu is a khamimu parse siruti “one who fixes the lofty 
decrees,” and of Ishtar it is said that she is one Sa rikis tereti 
khammat “who makes fast the bond of the law.”” While from the 
Babylonian side there is no doubt that the word is eminently 
connected with the idea of guidance in a legal or judicial sense, 
this idea cannot immediately be taken over to Egypt and applied 
there. We can only conjecture that, in view of striking parallels, 
such a meaning may also have been attached by the Egyptians to 
the word km. However that may have been, this much is certain 
that km is to be taken as an active participial form, khammu, 
khamimu, and means “the one who guides.”” The word km which 
later came to mean “slave, servant,”’ was a passive participle with 
the meaning “he who is guided, ruled, governed, directed.”’ 
Originally, therefore, the odium of servitude cannot have been 
attached to the word. 


18 See for instance, Moeller, G., Hieratische Lesestucke, Heft 1, plate 6, line 15, 
or Gardiner, in Literarische Texte des Mittleren Reichs, 11, plate 1, line 15. 
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An additional designation of the Egyptian king needs exami- 
nation, namely the title which has become more than any other 
the most popular to express the idea of kingship. I refer here to 
the title “pharaoh.” The customary explanation has never 
appealed to me, and I hope to be able to offer a more satisfactory 
one in its stead, one that is more in harmony with the general 
trend of thought at a more primitive age. The word “‘pharaoh” 
is taken to designate the ruler as the per-aa (pr-’’), the “great 
house,” and this designation is compared with the modern “Sub- 
lime Porte”’ as the designation of the former Turkish rulers. It is 
maintained that the king is so named out of respect, which does 
not name him directly, but his dwelling. Such an exalted position 
of the king as is implied in this explanation can not have been the 
state of affairs from the beginning when the word came for the 
first time to be used. That is rather to read modern European 
conditions into a state of affairs as they existed in primitive times. 
For this reason one is compelled to reject this explanation. Of 
course, if we would simply explain it more concretely as “‘he who 
dwells in a large, spacious dwelling,” supplying the idea of dwelling 
in a place, we could get rid of the chief obstacle for making the 
explanation our own. But this would be merely a conjecture, with 
which one should not operate, and from the fact that the earliest 
temples and shrines of Egypt were of the most miserable con- 
struction, and were mere reed-huts, we may doubt whether the 
Egyptian chiefs lived in much more stately dwellings than their 
gods. The explanation of the word which I have to offer is more 
to the point and, (this is important) finds its parallel in the Near 
East among more contemporary peoples. The word has absolutely 
nothing to do with the word pr “‘house”’ but is a verbal noun from 
pry “to come forth, to appear, to sprout forth, to trace the origin 
from, to be begotten of,”’ and the word pr-” simply means “‘the 
great offspring, the great scion, the great son.”” Emphasis here is 
similarly placed on the idea of sonship as we have found it above 
in regard to the Babylonian word Sarru; and here in Egypt as 
there in Babylonia it must have been a sonship in relation to a 
divinity, probably at first it contained merely the view of adoption, 
but later it developed into the idea of actual divine birth, so that 
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in the very word pharaoh we have the root of the later doctrine 
of the divinity of kingship in Egypt. Who that god was to whom 
the king stood in relation of a “great offspring”’ is not a matter of 
coniecture; this is known. It was Horus. The name of the city 
of Hierakonpolis in Egyptian (i.e., nkhn)'® receives its light from 
that which we have elucidated so far. Hierakonpolis and the 
district about it where there originated the formation of the first 
strong civilized central government in Egypt, is called nkhn, that is, 
the city of the “child”’ in view of the fact that the king who resided 
there was the child, or the son of Horus. In a special sense, 
however, Edfu, which belonged also to the territory in which the 
beginnings of the later Egyptian kingdom took its origin, seems 
to have been the seat of the government and the royal capital, 
and therefore was called bhd.t which is derived from bhdw “‘throne.” 
Edfu thus was the “‘throne-city”’ of the ‘“‘great son,” the Pharaoh, 
and from here as well as from Hierakonpolis the Egyptian kingship 
as we find it in historical times took its rise and its early develop- 
ment. 
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19 The writer has substituted Ah for with the half-circle below for want of 
the latter diacritical mark in the printer’s office. 


SEX-RATIO IN AFRICAN PEOPLES 


By L. W. G. MALCOLM 
Wirth a Note By A.S. PARKES 


HE original objects of the present communication were 

to make enquiries into (a) the extent and distribution of 

sex-ratios' of the tribes in West Africa and other parts of the 
continent, and (b) to ascertain what relationship these ratios 
bore to racial decline or otherwise. During the progress of the 
work it was found that the material available was not of sucha 
nature as to give any definite results regarding the second purpose 
of the inquiry. Although there is a certain amount of data 
available for the estimation of the tertiary sex-ratio there is very 
little for the secondary or birth ratio. In no single instance is there 
any information concerning the primary sex-ratio. 

As far as possible the ratios have been calculated with regard 
to tribal distribution, or by known districts. 

Westermarck (63)? referring to the tribes of Africa says that 
we seldom hear of any people among whom the males outnumber 
the females. As regards the tribes of the West Coast of Africa, 
however, he says this is the case in the Kisama tribe of Angola (36), 
one of the few African tribes said to be monogamous. There is, 
he says, a greater preponderance of women over men among the 
tribes of the Congo (62), the Bube of Fernando Péo (7), the Kru 
of the Grain Coast (7), the negroes of the Gold Coast (4), at Ma 
Bung in the Temne Country (21), and in Southern Guinea (64). 

The tertiary sex-ratios for tribes and districts in the various 
African areas are set forth, beginning with the Cameroon. In 
addition to my original observations, the works of Koch (20), 
Mansfeld (26), Passarge (33) and the Amtliche Jahresberichte 


1 For the purposes of the present work the sex-ratio of conception is called primary, 
the sex-ratio of birth, secondary, and of adults, tertiary. (48) The true sex-ratio, of 
course, would be the ratio of reproductive males to reproductive females at the mean 
nuptial age for each sex. 

? Numbers in parentheses refer to literature cited at end of paper. 
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of the Cameroon. 


Tribe 
Abo 
Anyang 
Babete 
Badyue 
Baka 
Bakogo 
Bakoko 
Bakoko 
Bakum 
Bakwe 
Bakwiri 
Bali-Bagam 
Balom 
Balundu 
Balung 
Bamendjinda 
Bamenyam 
Bamumkumbo 
Bane 
Bane 
Bangandu 
Banyang 
Bassa 
Satanga 
Bati 

Batti 
Baya 
Beia 

Belle 
Besom 
Biakum 
Bidyuk 
Bokari 
Boki 
Boko 
Bomam 
Bulu 

Bulu 
Bumbon 
Dibamba 
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CAMEROON 


Masculinity® 
74(4492, 6069) 
80(2320, 3680) 
83(197, 238) 
49(2063, 4194) 
82(199, 244) 
67 
73(979, 1335) 
61(400, 650) 
100(1200, 1200) 
128(9, 7) 
103(3259, 3162) 
77(88, 114) 
100(250, 250) 
34(176, 524) 
73(1045, 1425) 
51(200, 392) 
51(100, 198) 
78(219, 280) 
74(1256, 1705) 
74(9586, 13023) 
67(567, 463) 
70(5049, 7451) 
73(678, 925) 
86(1200, 1400) 
81(466, 576) 
100(70, 70) 
90(9000, 10000) 
100(80, 80 
116(3500, 3000) 
92(334, 362) 
79(162, 203 
101(288, 284) 
100(189, 189) 
57(470, 830) 
78 
67(88, 131) 
83(2000, 2400) 


80(21797, 27239) 


76(563, 657) 
74(2588, 3502) 


Tribe 
Duala 
E-banda 
E-dsoa 
E-ghap 
E-koi 
E-koi 
Elingena 
Engonkeng 
Engula 
E-samba 
E-sun 
E-tun 
Eva-nkun 
Fang 
Fang 
Fuh 
Gasho 
Hausawa 
Iitong 
Iyarra 
Kabere 
Kaka 
Kaka 
Keaka 
Keaka 
Keperoe 
Kunabembe 
Lombo 
Mabea 
Maka 
Maka 
Makai 
Malun 
Manka 
Mbelle 


Mbidambane 


Mensime 
Missanga 
Moelle 

Mosetshe 
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fiir 1912, 1913 (46) have been consulted for the tribes and districts 


Masculinity 

94(7885, 8310) 
66(400, 600) 
50(150, 300) 
26(700, 2700) 
26(711, 2789) 

67 
85(170, 200) 
30(150, 500) 
60(30, 50) 
78(470, 600) 
60(1600, 2660) 
85(20483, 24031) 
93(700, 750) 
83(563, 702) 
80(5141, 6236) 
87(700, 800) 
73(59, 80 
176(17, 9) 

88 
94(333, 313) 
73(155, 210) 
83(333, 400) 
108(7000, 6500) 
30(1402, 4598) 

82 
100(500, 500 
94(620, 661) 
105(401, 382) 
92(2877, 3119) 
107 (13000, 12200) 
125(750, 600) 
97(54, 55) 


86(119C, 1390) 
96(2500, 2600) 
81(1300, 1600) 
47(89, 191) 
(13812, 16291) 
92(56, 61) 


* The figures after the sex-ratio refer to the number of males and females from 
which the ratio has been calculated. 


75(106, 142) 
60(755, 1245) 
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Tribe Masculinity 
Msang 83(500, 600) 
Msong 78(2641, 3400) 
Mungo 73(227, 310) 
Mvelle 84 

Mwei 87(3500, 4000) 
Ndokama 73(228, 312) 
Ndonga 73(646, 882) 
Ndsimu 70(299, 422) 
Ngumba 80(4000, 5000) 
Nsime 72(1268, 1753) 
Ntum 93(7500, 8000) 
Nyanga 73(2313, 3154) 
Nyanti 120(600, 500) 
Nyem 87(547, 630) 
Nyem S. 78(334, 428) 
Obang 66(655, 1345) 
Okangai 55(60, 110) 
Omwang 83(1050, 1270) 
Omwang 87(3500, 4000) 


Ovanyobbo 92(550, 600) 
Pohl 100(500, 500) 
Pongo 73(2192, 2994) 
Samabenye 128(160, 125) 
101(107, 106) 
79(297, 377) 


Samedyang 
Sassum 


District 
Bamenda 
Banyo 
Bare 

Buea 
Inkaduma 


Joh. Albrechtshéhe 


Kribi 
Rio del Rey 


Victoria 


Tribe 

Sokie 

Sso 

Sso 

Tikar 
Vogsbalinga 
Wai 
Wogenyenge 
Wuri 

Wute 
Yangelli 
Yangelli (Koch) 
Yaunde 
Yaunde 
Yebekolle 
Yebekanga 
Yekabba 
Yelinda 
Yembama 
Yemfog 
Yenakum 
Yengonne 
Yengula 
Yenyok 
Yetom 


Masculinity 


112(118665, 106079) 
115(12101, 10479) 


75(6000, 8000) 
88(3414, 3873) 
86(4632, 5343) 
90(28500, 31500) 
81(11462, 14067) 
60(11400, 19100) 
80(2373, 2957 


CONGO 


For the Belgian Congo (44) the ratios are: 


District Masculinity 
Bas-Congo 99(318, 321)4 
MoyenCongo 107 (348, 326) 
Equateur 79(336-5, 425) 
Kwango 103(336, 327) 
Ubangi 78(326, 416) 
Lulonga 112(387, 344) 
SanKurn 97 (336, 346) 


* Proportions for 1000 of population. 


District 
Kasai 
Lac Leopold II 
Bangala 
Aruwimi 
Stanleyville 
Lowa 
Maniema 


[N. S., 26, 1924 


Masculinity 
90(125, 138) 
87(33, 38) 
88(1100, 1256) 
100(2500, 2500) 
82(471, 582) 
81(627, 771) 
93(2050, 2200) 
73(1629, 2221) 
81(6340, 7800) 
120(600, 500) 
93(257, 277) 
114(80, 70) 
15,707,21, 736) 
97(6200, 6400) 
80(40, 50) 
55(1000, 1800) 
95(1950, 2050) 
95(1651, 1802) 
94(267, 282) 
87(325, 375) 
92(1651, 1802) 
120(425, 355) 
84(160, 190) 
87(7, 8 


Masculinity 
90(274, 354 
90(303, 338 
92(304, 331 
102(330, 322) 

110(335, 305) 
100(333, 337) 
94(333, 355 
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District Masculinity District Masculinity 

Ituri 144(429, 298) Lulua 101(336, 332) 
) Kiju 121(316, 260) Lomami 79(306, 388) 
Bas-Uele 89(325, 367) Haut-Luapula 90(286.5, 315.5) 

) Haut-Uele 91(331, 362) Tong-Moero. 85(332, 390) 


The ratio for the whole territory is 96. In the following table 
the ratios for adults and non-adults from 1856 to 1917 are set 
forth. 


Year Adults Non-adults 
1856 93 121 
1866 92 118 
1880 90 118 
1890 90 120 
1900 90 119 
1917 96 


From the figures furnished by Harris (13) the following ratios 
have been estimated: 


Masculinity 
Hinterland villages of the Kasai 76 
Riverside villages of the Upper Congo 58 
Riverside villages of the Upper Congo 76 


Riverside villages of the Upper Congo 38 


Hinterland villages, Upper Congo 45 
Remote villages from the Upper Congo 61 


In the Ubangi-Shari area (27) the ratios work out as follows: 


Division 
Luesse 
Buensa 
Bakuni 
Bakongo 
Djue 
Poo! 
Bateke 


Masculinity 
75(5724, 7632) 
75(100005, 13344) 
75(9363, 12487) 
82(25435, 30877) 
82(10047, 12202 
176(6245, 3552) 
64(4200, 6600) 


Division 
Alima 


Kuju 


Mossaka-Bakota 


Bokiba 
Likuala 
Ibenga-Motaba 


Masculinity 
75(10386, 13849) 
75(10419, 13892) 
75(9657, 12876) 

75(1929, 2576) 
74(6039, 8052) 


Of the Batéke in the Congo, Westermarck says that “‘no dis- 
proportion of the sexes was observable.” 


NIGERIA 
In 1882 the ratio at Lagos, in Southern Nigeria, was 116 (60). 


Mr. Palmer informs me that “the general experience in Nigeria is 
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that the most usual sex ratio is about 120 women to 100 men— 
among pagans.”’ Among the Agatu, a medley of tribes in the 
Bassa Province, Northern Nigeria, the women exceed the men 
in a proportion of three to two (53). 

Among the Ibo-speaking tribes of Southern Nigeria (56) the 
ratio for the total population works out as follows: 


Town Masculinity 
129 
Agolo Ododoma........... 116 


For adults over twenty years of age for the same towns the 
ratios are 112, 89, and 74 respectively. 

I am indebted to the Director, Medical and Sanitary Services, 
Lagos, Southern Nigeria for supplying me with data® from which 
the following ratios have been calculated. 


Tribe Masculinity 
Under 15 years of age andover 15 years of age 
Edo 106 89 
Ibo 99 - 94 
Ijan 97 87 
Popo 102 103 
Yoruba 97 86 
Bafumbum-Bansan 112 94 
Ekoi 108 92 
Ibibio 96 99 
Other Semi-Bantu Tribes 99 87 
Bantu 101 102 
All natives 96 93 
Toco 


At Akposso (40) the ratio for 14 Plains Villages is 75, and for 
10 Mountain Villages it is 68. 
SIERRA LEONE 
The ratio works out as 89 (35571,41000) in 1911, and 127 
(47654,37599) as calculated from the census returns (47). 
East AFRICA 


Turning to East Africa it will be found that there is a pre- 
ponderance of women over men in various areas, as in the Mang- 


5 Proportions for 1000 of population. 
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bettu country (9209), among the Latuka (9225), the Konde (10), 
the WaGuha (63), and the Wataita (59). Among the Baganda 
the proportion varies from 3 to 3} women for each man (41), and 
among the Kavirondo the proportion is 3 to 4 women to each 
man (15). Among the Akikuyu the proportions are fairly equal 
(43). More exact figures are furnished by Van der Burgt for the 
Wassumbwa tribe (6). In 44 districts of the Ussambiro Sultanate 
the ratio in 1910 was 128 (2691,3441), and for 1913 it was 144 
(2161,3111). Czekanowski (7) furnishes material for our purpose 
from Bukoba and the results are as follows: 


District Masculinity 
Kiziba 54(7150, 14180 
Karagwe 85(8900, 10050 
Kyanja 73(10909, 14911 
Ihangiro 116(11156, 9610 
Kiamtwara 68(5520, 8050) 
Bumbire Island 72(666, 918) 
Bukoba 59(206, 348 


SouTtH AFRICA 

As regards the tribes in South Africa there is a greater pro- 
portion of women than men among the Auin Bushmen of the 
Kalahari Desert (18), the Thonga (17), the Kimbunda (25), the 
Awemba (12), the Ba-Ila (51), and the Kaffirs (19, 22, 54). The 
ratio for the Basuto tribes is 88 (24). In the Southern Bantu 
tribes the women outnumber the men in the ratio of 106 to 100. 
(54). The ratio for the Bantu of the Cape of Good Hope is 88, for 
Natal 92, for the Transvaal 131, and for the Orange Free State 
103 (52), or a general average of 103.5 for the Union of South 
Africa. 


SOUTHWEST AFRICA 


Turning to this area the information is somewhat more exact 
(46), and the ratios have been estimated as follow: 


Tribe Masculinity 
Herero 75(7033, 9168) 
Bergdamara 79(5765, 7230) 
Nama 82(4420, 5353) 
Bastards 93(971, 1047) 
Bushmen 84(2102, 4286) 
Becuana 109(142, 130) 
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At Liideritzbucht the ratio for the Bushmen is 265 (28) and at 
Grootfontein for the years 1910, 1911, 1912, and 1913, they are 
61, 47, 48, and 44 respectively (66). 


EGypt 


From data, for which I have to thank the Statistical Depart- 


ment of the Egyptian Government, the following ratios were 
calculated: 


Years Masculinity 
-1 104 
1-5 96 
5-10 100 
10-20 117 
20-40 928 
40-60 100 


60- 5 


For purposes of comparison the figures given by Prinzing (37) 
for the German population have been worked on and the ratios 
are as follow: 


Years Masculinity 
0-5 100.7 
5-10 100.2 

10-20 100.5 

20-40 98.7 

40-60 91.5 

60-70 84.1 

70-80 79.4 

80— 64.7 


For England and Wales Parkes (31) found that the second- 
ary sex-ratio was 104, and for the first, second, third and fifth 
to tenth years of life the ratios were 102, 101.5, 100.3 and 99.9 
respectively. The average of the first five years of life is 101. He 
finds that with the exception of slight rises between the years of 
fifteen and twenty, and forty and fifty there are changes in the 
sex-ratio with advancing years, a conclusion which supports that 
of Prinzing. 


® The statistics concerning deaths show that between the years 10-20, 20-40 and 
40-60 “Diseases and Accidents of the Puerperium” were responsible for 10.9, 78.8 and 
10.3 per cent of the total deaths of women. 
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Working on the degree of femininity von Baelz (2) determined 
the ratios of every 100 males to females in different countries 
as follow: 


Great Britain 1070 Belgium 1015 
Norway 1064 Italy 1010 
Denmark 1058 Poland 995 
Sweden 1049 Greece 986 
Spain 1049 Japan 980 
Austria 1035 India 960 
Germany 1032 Bulgaria 959 
Russia 1029 Servia 943 
Switzerland 1029 Caucasus 901 
Hungary 1024 Korea 885 
France 1022 Russian Central Asia 851 
Holland 1017 China 801 
Treland 1016 


An examination of the foregoing figures shows that as far as 
the African tribes are concerned there is a low degree of mascu- 
linity in the majority of cases, and that they are spread irregularly 
over a large area. The preponderance of females over males, in 
many instances, is due purely to artificial causes. The higher 
mortality of males through intertribal warfare, slavery, forced 
labor, etc., has helped to depopulate large tracts, especially in 
certain parts of West Africa (Congo). 

The tertiary sex-ratio for the tribes and districts considered is 
89.80. Rauber (39) says that the ratio for Africa is 103, but it is 
difficult to see how he could have arrived at this figure. 


SECONDARY SEX-RATIO 

As regards the secondary sex-ratio the information for the 
tribes in Africa is very scanty. In the Cameroon the ratios for the 
Keaka and Anyang tribes (26) work out as 84 and 61 respectively. 

For the Ibo and Edo-speaking tribes of Southern Nigeria 
Thomas (55, 56) furnishes material for our present purpose. 
Regarding the former he says that the proportion of males to 
female births is 15 to 11, but taking the first-born only the pro- 
portion is 15 to 8. The following table shows the proportions of 
the sexes in a definite area. 
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Number of wives Agolo Ododoma Awka Combined percentages 


48.5 5. 60/40 49/51 


1 
? 
3 


4 
More than 
Widows 
Widowers 
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For the Edo-speaking tribes Thomas (55, 15) records that 
for the first-born in the present generation the proportions were 
seventy-nine males to fifty-five females, including those cases in 
which the children are still alive, and in the earlier generation the 
proportion was 47 males to 19 females. The total of the earlier 
generation was one hundred and three males and sixty females 

Turning to Togoland (40) the ratios are as follows: 


Plains villages 96 
Mountain villages 99 
Fong villages 87 
Kebu village 109 


For the Timne-speaking peoples in the genealogies compiled 
by Thomas (57) there were 422 male births to 258 female, a ratio 
of 100 to 61; in the census returns there were 294 male births to 
206 female, or a ratio of 100 to 69. As regards the sex-ratio of the 
first born the proportion of females for the wives and by families 
is as follows: 


Number of Wives. 1 y 3 4 


Genealogies 39 60 40 115 
Families 43 44 54 60 
Thomas points out that the general ratio, 46 females to 100 
males “‘is markedly different from the ratio of all births.” 
For the Congo Harris (13) gives the figures for the estimation 
of this ratio as follows: 


Five hinterland villages, Kasai 86 
Riverside villages, Upper Congo 116 
Riverside villages, Upper Congo... .115 
Remote villages, Upper Congo. . . . .116 
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In the East African region Peiper (34) records figures for 
Kilwa, and the ratio is 107. Felkin said there were more female 
than male births in Uganda, a statement which Roscoe confirms 
as far as the Baganda (41) and Banyoro (42) are concerned. For 
the Bantu Kavirondo, Ja-Luo,and Nandi, Hobley (16) records 
the following percentage of births. 


Bantu Kavirondo 
Nilotic {Ja-Luo 
Stock |Nandi 

The ratio for Egypt is 108. 

In Southwest Africa (46) the ratio for the various tribes works 
out as follows: 

Herero 
Bergdamara 
Nama.. 
Bastards 
Bushmen 
Becuana 

Heape (14) found that for the negroes in Cuba the ratio was 
97.71 for illegitimate births, and 107.73 for legitimate births. 
Wappaeus (61) records 98.53 for the blacks of Venezuela and 
Newcombe (29) 99.8 for the negroes of the United States. Little 
(23) records a ratio of 93.61 for first births, and one of 97.73 for 
subsequent births for colored matings in the United States. 

For the African tribes,.so far as one can gather from the 
available information, the birth ratio is somewhat lower than 
that of European countries. Parkes (32) has shown that the 
average birth-ratio for England and Wales for the period 1838- 
1914 is 104.1. Heape (14, 286) computed a four years average of 
twenty-nine countries and found it to be 105.6. The highest 


ratio was in Greece where 118 is recorded, a ratio comparable 
with those of the Jewish population of Prussia, Breslau, and 
Livonia, with ratios of 113, 114 and 120 respectively (8). Accord- 
ing to Newcombe the ratio in Japan is practically the same as in 
European countries, but Nicholls (30) says that the ratio (104.7) 
is below the general average for the white race. Bugnion (5) 
gives the ratio as 104.6 for the years 1895-1905. India has a high 


Males Females 
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ratio of 1075, whilst the Mussulman population of Algeria return 
the ratio as 119. Nicholls found that the lowest ratios were given 
by the colored races in the United States with 1009. 

As regards the changes in the birth-ratio due to unequal mor- 
tality of the sexes there is practically no information to hand 
for the African tribes. In Akposso (Togoland) the birth ratio 
was 96 for the Plains Villages, 87 for the Mountain Villages, 
87 for the Fong Villages, and 109 for Kebu Village. The ratios of 
mortality (ages not given) are 147 to 148, 184 to 172, 47 to 54, 
and 72 males to 59 females respectively. 

In Egypt the sex ratio of mortality during the first year of life 
is 122. This figure may be compared with those compiled by 
Prinzing (38) as follows: 


Italy... 111 England. 121 
Rumania. . 115 Sweden. 121 
France. 119 Denmark. . 121 
Austria. 119 Norway. 123 
Switzerland.......120 


For England and Wales Parkes found that the average ratio 
for the first year was 125. The ratio for the first five years of life 
in Egypt is 100; in England and Wales it is 118.4. 

Westermarck (63, 11, 176) quoting Felkin says that the pro- 
portion was 510 females to 100 males in the first births amongst 
the foreign women imported to Uganda, as compared with 102 
females to 100 males in first births from pure Baganda women; 
while in subsequent pregnancies of the imported women the ratio 
was 137 females to 100 males. 

There appears to be very little information at the present time 
as to how miscegenation affects the sex-ratio. Captain Pitt 
Rivers in a private communication considers that Westermarck’s 
suggestion that mixture of race invariably produces an excess of 
females is not valid, and he says that it is his own contention “that 
it will only do so if miscegnation favours readaptation to changed 
conditions of life.’”’ Against this there is the recorded observation 
that more females are born as the result of mixed marriages in 
the Congo (63, m1, 60). Torday records the same fact for the 
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children of Belgians and negro women in the Congo Belge, and 
Bérenger-Féraud (3) for the Senegal. 

Schultz (48) has shown that the primary sex-ratio becomes 
transformed by the unequal intrauterine mortality of the two 
sexes into a different sex-ratio. 

Again Parkes (31) has recently discussed the question of the 
sex-ratios of colored races, and suggests that the sex-ratio tends to 
be lower than that of white races. In another work he refers to 
the matings of the same order, as monogynous with monogynous. 
This point was taken up by Thomas (58) who maintains that there 
is considerable variation within the color group, and he points 
out that social customs play a great part in the problem. 

Pitt Rivers (35) finds that the secondary sex-ratio is not in- 
variably constant within the ethnic groups. He says that within 
a group this ratio is not only influenced by ephemeral disturbing 
features in environmental conditions, it is also affected by factors 
producing the progressive decline of groups distinguished ethni- 
cally or otherwise. 

The problem as to whether there is a higher proportion of 
male to female births in polygamous or monogamous marriages is 
uncertain, as far as the African tribes are concerned, owing to in- 
sufficient evidence. Thomas (57) says that the results obtained 
from the Timne-speaking peoples of Sierra Leone, and also from 
the tribes in Southern Nigeria suggest that polygyny favors an 
excess of male births; “but having regard to the small numbers 
and to the natural excess of male births in monogynous marriages 
—a condition which does not prevail in Nigeria—the result is less 
important than might appear at first sight.’”’ The ratios recorded 
in the present communication are based very often on small num- 
bers, and, although there is a suggestion that there is a high varia- 
tion within the ethnic group, more detailed information is required 
before any definite pronouncement can be made. 

Pitt Rivers is of the opinion that “whenever a given population 
exhibits a progressive surplusage of adult men over adult women 
of reproductive age, that the progressive excess is concomitant 
with a corresponding decline in the crude population, and in- 
versely, that a stable or increasing population exhibits a tendency 
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to produce a surplusage of mature women over men, we may 
legitimately assume that some correlation exists between the two 
sets of facts, and that a study of masculinity may help to elucidate 
population or racial tendencies.”’ 

The above statement does not altogether fit in with the 
observed facts as far as the native population of West Africa is 
concerned, for from personal observation among the tribes of the 
Grassland Area of the Western Cameroon it was noted that with 
an excess of females, and consequent polygynous marriages, there 
are decided signs of racial decline. 

I have to thank Dr. A. S. Parkes for the following remarks on 
the material furnished in the present communication. 


Note By A. S. PARKES 


The Tertiary Ratio. Recent work on genetics has shown fairly 
clearly that sex is determined not later than at conception, and 
this means that there is a sex-ratio at fertilisation, and right 
through foetal life, as well as later. In the absence of sex-reversal, 
changes in the sex-ratio between conception and senescence can 
only come about as the result of unequal mortality of the sexes, 
and this fact has been used, notably by Schultz, to estimate the 
primary ratio, which cannot be directly observed. During prac- 
tically the whole life cycle there is an excess mortality of males in 
all cases where investigation has been possible. This means that 
there is a lower proportion of males at birth than at conception, 
and a lower proportion at maturity than at birth. During adult 
life this decreasing proportion of males is accentuated by the 
greater risks run by the male sex, and this is especially true of 
peoples living in less settled conditions, particularly uncivilised 
peoples. 


The few data relating to the secondary ratio in the tribes under 
discussion in this paper make it clear that the great excess of 
females among adults is produced by a high masculinity of the 
mortality, but how far this high masculinity is due to inherent 
frailty of the males and how far to this greater exposure to dangers, 
it is difficult to say. It is possible, however, to approach this 
question by considering what is known of the sex-ratio during 
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infancy, when, excepting differential infanticide, there cannot 
be much difference in the relative risks run by the two sexes. In 
Europe the sex-ratio of infants of five years old is much below that 
of births and this correlates with the fact that the observed ratio 
of mortality between these times is 110 to 120. This shows that 
in Europe, at any rate, there is a tendency for males to succumb 
more readily, quite apart from risks due to occupation, etc. In 
England even the mortality attending maternity does not bring 
the female mortality up to the male. 

In this connection the figures given above for Egypt are in- 
teresting. The sex-ratio for infancy shows the usual decline from 
that for the first year of life, showing that in this case also the 
males are the less tenacious of life. The rise in the ratio up to the 
10-20 years age group is analogous to, though more striking than, 
the very slight rise found in England at this time, and in the 
latter case at least, this is due to the greater severity of the onset 
of puberty in the female sex as compared with the male. The 
Egyptian statistics show one thing very clearly, and that is that 
in spite of the fact that in the 20-40 years age group 78.8[% of 
the female mortality is due to puerperal complaints, which afflict 
the female only, yet the sex-ratio during this time is low. The 
relative elimination of males must be very striking, unless a con- 
siderable amount of differential emigration takes place 

The chief point to be drawn from these statistics is that it is 
not only in white races that infantile mortality falls prepond- 
eratingly upon the males. 

The Secondary Ratio. In practically all cases where it has been 
possible to get data it has been found that greater mortality of 
males also occurs before birth, and as pre-natal mortality is con- 
siderable under even the best conditions and enormous under bad 
conditions, there are obviously two factors governing the ratio 
at birth. 

(a) The sex-ratio at conception. 
b) The amount and sex-incidence of pre-natal mortality. 

In white races there seems to be an actual excess of males at 
conception, and the ratio at this time has been variously calculated 
by different authors to be between 110 and 120 males per 100 
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females. There is no reason to suppose that the ratio at concep- 
tion is anything like constant. There is, in fact, good reason to 
suppose that itis not. It is of course impossible (as yet) to observe 
the ratio at conception and the estimations have to be founded on 
(a) the known amount of pre-natal mortality, (b) its sex incidence, 
and, (c) the observed ratio at birth. The source of any variation 
in the ratio at birth has to be sought, therefore, in a varying 
amount of pre-natal mortality, or in variation of the primary ratio 
at conception. General examples of each type of variation in the 
secondary ratio may be found elsewhere, but reference is 
made above to specific (i.e. between different tribes) variation, 
variation according to the degree of polygyny, variation accord- 
ing to the number of the birth (first, and subsequent, etc.), diff- 
erence between illegitimate and legitimate births, and the possi- 
bility of relationship between high masculinity and race decline. 
As little or no data relative to pre-natal or even post-natal mor- 
tality seems to be available for the races in question any discussion 
can only be in general terms, but since the general phenomena of 
reproduction are probably not dissimilar to those existing else- 
where, an analysis from the standpoint of what is known about 
more easily accessible races may serve some useful purpose. 

The most striking thing about the specific variation is that 
the ratios for aboriginal races do seem to be lower on the whole 
than those for European and white races generally. The difficulty 
of securing anything like comprehensive statistics for the former 
render this generalization provisional at the best, but I have else- 
where given some striking examples of white and colored races 
living in close proximity where the ratio for the colored is much 
lower. Iam inclined to consider this deficiency of males to be due 
to a large amount of pre-natal mortality, which, as mentioned 
above, falls most heavily on the males. This hypothesis becomes 
more reasonable when it is remembered that some forms of sterility 
and semi-sterility, especially those following malnutrition’ (those 
to which aboriginal races are particularly liable) are due to the 


7 “Malnutrition” is here used in its widest sense to include vitamine deficiency, 
i!l-bzlanced diet, etc. 
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inability of the mother to bear a foetus to full-time, and that a 
male foetus is more difficult to bear to full-time than a female. 

The statistics cited above which tend to show that polygyny 
raises the sex-ratio are quite in keeping with what has been found 
in other mammals. Many years ago it was shown that the pro- 
portion of males among horses increased with the amount of stud 
work allowed to a stallion, and lately I have found the same type 
of thing to exist for mice. The cause of this increase must be 
sought in the male, and there is this reason, as well as others, for 
thinking that increased sexual activity may alter the ratio between 
the X-spermatozoa (female-producing) and the Y-spermatozoa‘ 
(male-producing) in favor of the latter, so that the primary ratio 
is slightly higher. It must be mentioned, however, that it has 
quite fairly been pointed out by Thomas that where promiscuity 
is to any degree pronounced, the custom of monogyny may be 
more theoretical than real, and may be no criterion of sexual 
activity. 

In European races first births have a higher ratio than subse- 
quent ones; but curiously enough, the few existing records relating 
to colored races suggest that in these latter the phenomena are 
reversed, and Thomas’s data for the Timne-speaking people seem 
to support this conclusion. In the case of white races it is almost 
certain that the variation in the sex-ratio according to both the 
number of the pregnancy and the age of the mother (which of 
course are closely connected) is brought about by pre-natal 
mortality. It may be that this explanation also applies to colored 
races. 

There is equally little doubt that in most cases the difference 
between the sex-ratios of legitimate and illegitimate births is 
accounted for by an increase in intrauterine mortality and a con- 
sequent increase in the prenatal wastage of males. In civilised 
races the efforts at concealment which often accompany illegiti- 
mate gestation must raise pre-natal mortality. In the less 


8 It is impossible here to go into the chromosome mechanism of sex determination 
It suffices to say that sex is determined by the male parent by virtue of dimorphic 
spermatozoa. 
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civilised races, however, this factor probably does not operate to 
the same extent, and I am inclined to think that the fact that in 
this case illegitimate conceptions are almost confined to the 
primitive breeding season, when the proportion of females rises, 
has the greater weight in moulding the low sex-ratio of illegitimate 
births. 

Finally may be mentioned the question of the interrelation 
of race decline and high masculinity. In many cases the two are 
no doubt associated, but the real question lies in the analysis of 
cause and effect. Owing to the relative reproductive capacities 
of the two sexes, the number of fertile females is the limiting 
factor in the rate of increase of a race. For this reason a race to 
be reproductively vigorous has to have a reasonable proportion 
of females, and a tribe which is composed of, say, 500 males and 
200 females will increase no more rapidly, other things being equal, 
than will one of 200 males and 200 females, or no more rapidly 
even than one of 100 males and 200 females. There is, I believe, 
little or no evidence that effeteness, as such, can produce any 
very startling change in the sex ratio at conception, and the whole 
tendency of bad conditions and bad ancestry after conception is 
to weed out the males and so increase the proportion of females. 
It is difficult to see, therefore, how a great excess of adult males 
over females can arise except as the result of some form of artificial 
selection such as female infanticide. 

I am of the opinion, therefore, that any very great excess of 
males does not arise from natural causes, and that the excess is a 
contributory cause of, and not a concomitant result of, race 
decline. In this connection it is hard to avoid calling to mind the 
agricultural practice of exterminating rats by releasing all males 
caught alive. This has the effect of greatly altering the sex-ratio 
in favor of the males, with the result that the females are worried 
into a state approaching sterility. 

In conclusion it may be said that the problems of the sex-ratio 
in the less known races seem to be of the same general type as 
those presented by white races, but that much more data relating 
to pregnancy and parturition is required before it will be possible 
to approach the subject in anything like an accurate manner. 
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THE SUBDIVISIONS OF THE HUMAN RACE AND THEIR 

DISTRIBUTION 

By T. T. WATERMAN 
HE diffusion of human types is by no means so confusing, 
=s seems to me, as many anthropological writers wish to make 
out. My own ideas on the subject are largely colored by 
reading a paper by W. D. Matthew, on Climate and Evolution, 
published some years ago by the New York Academy of Sciences. 
I regard his monograph as a remarkable paper from the anthro 
pological standpoint, though it is not primarily concerned with 
human types. I should accordingly like to air my convictions 
concerning the races, ascribing to this previous writer most of the 
credit or discredit for the ideas involved. I merely add to what he 
says some reflections arising out of my own reading, by way of 
supplement or exegesis. Since the present effort promises to 
develop into a discourse of some length, I am dividing it into 
sections or heads, the first of which concerns the differences which 

exist between groups of people. 


“RacrAL” DIFFERENCES 


Few things are more conspicuous than the differences between 
the various folk who make up the world’s population. An in- 
terminable catalog is easily made of them, specifying thousands 
of points in which the nations vary. Concerning these differences 
I may say that we have never determined which are hereditary, 
which are due to geographical influence, and which are simply the 
expression of slowly-developed group-ideas, or convictions, or 
habits. Rudyard Kipling is persuaded that east is east and west 
is west, and never the twain shall meet. Thus a European hand- 
saw (to help him out with a few examples) cuts on the push, while 
a Japanese saw goes down by gravity and cuts on the up-stroke 
or pull. Such differences seem to Kipling and to a host of scientific 
essayists to be the expression of something that is “different”’ 
within the “oriental” mind. Some of the differences in the 
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behavior of distant peoples seem not merely striking, but posi 
tively comical or startling, as when a Mincopie (I am told) smokes 
a cheroot by putting the lighted end in his mouth, breathing the 
smoke; or when a Tibetan cuts up his grandfather’s remains with 
a chopping knife, in order to dispose of them. Most differences in 
behavior appear to me, and to most American anthropologists, to 
express not a difference in the Tibetan’s head, or his inside work- 
ings, but in his training or culture. Certain it is however that 
some differences are inborn, not acquired, particularly certain 
bodily traits. Of these differences, long and exceedingly tiresome 
lists have been written out, the most recent ones being rather 
more prosy and interminable than the earlier ones. 


THE SHAPE OF THE EARTH AS THE HOME OF MAN 


It is not possible, I think, to sum up these differences, nor to 
see what they mean, without considering the earth as a whole, for 
the nature of the earth, its shape and configuration, has largely 
determined the distribution of man. Let us therefore turn at once 
to that topic, fleeing the enumeration of “‘racial’’ differences, as 
the righteous flee the wrath to come. 

We are taught a number of propositions about the shape of 
the earth; namely that it is a ball, a sphere, an oblate spheroid, an 
ellipsoid of rotation, et cetera, none of which helps us to under- 
stand the distribution of anything. Our earth seems to me to 
have from the standpoint of the distribution of living creatures, 
something of the character of an inverted pyramid. It is by no 
means round like a ball, but four sided or tetrahedral (remember- 
ing that the cube has not four sides, but six). What we may regard 
as the top part of the earth is the portion surrounding the north 
pole. This “top” is an area roughly included within the thirtieth 
parallel of north latitude. An area of disturbance in a general 
way follows the zone between this thirtieth parallel and the tropic 
of Cancer, a zone which is marked by fissuring, cracking, faulting, 
subsidences, volcanoes, and the emergence of great mountain sys- 
tems. I think it is useful to regard this north circumpolar area as a 
great platform, surrounded by subsidences like the Gulf of Mexico, 


the Mediterranean, and the Persian Gulf, alternating with chains 
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of mountains (the Rockies, the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Atlas, the 
Caucasus, the Himalayas). This northern platform is thus 
predominatingly emerged land, rimmed about with mountain 
systems and gulfs. The pole itself is isolated, but this circum- 
polar-platform is your home and mine and the home of all the 
highly civilized peoples; and it may be looked upon as a geo- 
graphical unit. 

The remainder of the land on earth consists for the most part 
of three great peninsulas raying off from the platform along three 
lines of disturbance in the earth’s crust. These peninsulas we 
may call South America, southern Africa, and Australasia. Each 
of the peninsulas is inclosed within enormous bodies of water. 
They are not properly part of the central land mass, but very 
much to the contrary. They are merely hitched to it. The 
ordinary grammar school geographies are most misleading on 
this point. Long a 


go they abolished Europe as a continent, 
hitching it on to Asia and calling the combined land mass ‘‘Eur- 
asia,” a term which I have always despised as artificial and 
affected, besides being unsound and ill-chosen. There is no con- 
ceivable reason, ancient or modern, living or fossil, why northern 
Africa and North America should have been excluded from ‘‘Eur- 
asia.”’ There is only one continent, really, on the planet, and it 
surrounds the north pole. Palaeontologists call the area which 1 
am speaking about, the Holarctic region. We might perhaps call 
our continent or platform “Holarctica,” using this term to replace 
the names which have come into use in the geographies. 

The earth then for our purpose is not a ball at all, but may be 
looked upon as the platform of Holarctica with three peninsulas 
hitched to it, raying out toward the rim of things. One of the 
peninsulas (Australasia) is interrupted, a fact which has had 
great influence on its faunas, its human population, and its history. 
If these ribs or peninsulas were equally spaced, the tetrahedral 
character of the world would be more striking than it is. The 
South American rib is considerably out of place, owing to I know 
not what crankiness in the material composing the crust of the 
planet. 
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The remaining land areas, that is, those outside of the central 
continent and its peninsulas, are interesting enough. Some are 
large, like the great mass of Antarctica; some are interesting, like 
the tiny island of Ascension which is said to be carried on the 
British Navy list as a ship; many are romantically beautiful, with 
all things in the way of historic, scenic, and biologic interest for 


Fic. 1. The arrangement of land masses on the planet, showing by dotted lines 
the lines of disturbance in the earth’s crust. The dotted lines indicate the principal 
axes of folding, of earthquakes, and volcanic action. The diagram is highly convention- 
alized, based on what is called the “twilight” map projection. 


the student. But all these areas except the platform and its 
appendages lie outside of the main scene of evolution (fig. 1). We 
may recognize two main regions therefore; a central region or 
““platform”’ within the dotted circle, mostly land, and a peripheral 
region consisting of three great land ridges, isolated from each 
other, and merely tacked to the great continent at one end. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF TYPES OF PEOPLE 


Two great groups or hordes of people inhabit the ‘‘central’’ 
land masses. One of these groups constitutes a fairly uniform 
type which we call Mongolian. Another is a highly variable type, 
which we like to think of as a unit, and which we call the Cau- 
casian. An anthropologist may with some difficulty describe a 
Mongolian, but no living man I think can describe a Caucasian. 
All he can say is that Caucasians vary between absurdly wide 
limits. Whether we are one stock or ten is a debatable matter. 
At the present moment the most influential people in the one 
horde are the Chinese and Japanese with the Malay bringing up 
a close third. In the other horde, nations with a strain of blue-eyed 
heredity have the hegemony. These two hordes occupy all the 
platform, and have for some time been pushing outward into the 
marginal regions. By a curious accident, all of the so-called New 
World was isolated during the pleistocene epoch, by the presence 
of a great polar ice-sheet. None of the earlier forms of man ever 
penetrated the New World, which has been occupied only in very 
recent times. The first colonizers were Mongolians, the so-called 
American Indians, followed, after the year 1492, by Caucasians. 

It seems to me that we can fairly watch through the pages of 
history the swelling of the two great hordes on the platform, and 
their consequent pushing out into the periphery. All the battles, 
migrations, and conquests which we know about, have had the 
general result of crowding the platform with these two types, and 
pushing their frontiers out into the marginal areas. 

The outer zone, the margin of things, is occupied except as 
already indicated, by a type markedly different in some respects 
from the others, the Negro. The Negro peoples, in place of ex- 
panding, have for a very long time been losing ground. Alli Negro 
peoples are in process of being crowded into more and more 
restricted areas. Every presumption exists that they have been 
for long ages behaving in the same way, before any kind of direct 
record existed. 

A striking thing in the distribution of the human race seems 
to me therefore to be this, that in Holarctica we find Caucasians 


and Mongolians. Outside of Holarctica, and there only in re- 
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stricted areas, we find Negroes. The next question is, can we find 
any reason for these facts of distribution. 


REASONS FOR THIS DISTRIBUTION 


I may say at the outset that the Negro looks to me like an 
earlier type than either of the others, and I suspect him very 
strongly of having evolved before the others did, and of having 
occupied at an early time not only Africa, New Guinea, and 
Australia, but the whole of the central land mass including 
Europe. I think there was a continuous distribution of Negroes 
over the whole of Europe and Asia; not over America, for the 
reason that they could not climb over the pleistocene ice-sheet 
to get here. The whole world was, in my mind’s eye, peopled by 
Negroes at one time, except as they were prevented from spreading 
by ice barriers or seas. They are even yet notoriously poor sailors, 
and their ancestors must have been worse ones. The facts point 
strongly, it seems to me, to the conclusion that an early Negro 
type has been displaced in the central area, that the negro has been 
“chucked off’’ the platform bodily, by the Caucasian and Mon- 
golian types. By this I do not mean that any certain Negro tribe 
has been expelled from the platform in historic times, or that any 
particular Negro has been chased over the mountain by any 
particular Chinaman or Swede. What I strongly suspect is that 
the Negro has been successful in propagating himself, as time has 
passed, only in areas further and further removed from the center. 
We know that this has been the case since the beginning of the 
great historic expansion following the rise of the present European 
nations. Thus the Negroes have lost Australia and a large part 
of South Africa. It seems almost equally clear that the same 
sort of thing has been happening since a very ancient period. In 
the Indian Ocean region and parts of the Pacific, there is evidence 
that Caucasians and Mongolians are recent arrivals, Negroes hav- 
ing been there first. This indicates or implies that the Negroes 
certainly are a more ancient and possibly a more primitive (i.e. a 
less developed) type. The evidence that the Negroes are more 
ancient in the Indian Ocean region than the other types, I should 
like to review briefly. 
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Hindustan. All authorities agree that the “original population” of India 
was darker than the present Hindus. The further we go southward in India 
the more numerous in the population are dark-skinned types. In extreme 
southern India, negroid traits are by no means unknown, though I know of 
no Negro types. That is, negroid traits become common in a population 
which is not essentially negro. In the island of Ceylon, off the southern shore 
of India, an aboriginal tribe called the Vedda, shows some real Negro indi 
viduals. They are not, to be sure, pure Negro in type, but they are obviously 
Negroes with some admixture of other blood. Finally, in the remote Anda- 
man_ Islands in the Bay of Bengal, we find today a population that is simple 
Negro, pure and undefiled. They are the type known as Negrito (dwarf 
black) but have exaggerated Negro features, complexion, and hair. The 
simplest explanation seems to be this; that we are contemplating a region 
where Negro types have been submerged by successive waves of Caucasians, 
who have spilled over from the platform, i.e. from beyond the Himalayas 
The proportion of black blood in Hindustan and its islands is almost directly 
proportional to the inaccessibility of the regions. 

Malaysia. It is well known that in the whole East Indian area, interior 
regions are likely to be occupied by Negroes, even where the coast region is 
entirely occupied by Malays. Thus the island of Java, with forty million 
Malay Javanese, had in its interior an islet of blacks, known as the Kalangs. 
These Kalangs, as far as can be judged from their photographs, were as 
different from Malays as night is from day, having tremendously wide 
noses, conspicuous prognathism, and kinky hair. Even the Malay peninsula 
itself is the home of interior tribes which are not Mongolian in type, but 
Negro. Thus the Semang of that region are as Negro as any people could be 
(dwarf Negro, again). They are certainly more different from Malays, than 
the Malays are from us. The only way of visualizing the coming of Negro 
peoples into such positions as these, is to assume that they got there before 
anybody else did, and have since been crowded to the center by Jater arrivals; 
have been, in other words, displaced and hemmed in. The Kalangs, for 
example, could not have arrived in the interior of Java by flyingoverthe heads 
of the forty million Malays, or over the heads of the five million who were 
there a century ago. That they could have pressed their way in, or fought 
their way in, or migrated in without losing their character by intermixture, 
is almost beyond imagining. 

The Philippine Islands. In the Philippine archipelago, the distribution 
of black-skinned types has not the same diagrammatic simplicity. The blacks 
are there, in small numbers, but are not actually surrounded. Such black 
tribes as the Aeta are, however, in the most isolated regions. There is not the 
slightest doubt in the minds of the people who write about the Philippine 
region, that a Negrito population has been displaced by the Malays. Histori- 
cal evidence shows clearly that the process has been continuous since the 
discovery. In the Philippines and Malaysia, therefore, we witness the dis- 
placement or submergence of Negro aborigines, not by Caucasians in this 
case, but by Mongolians. This has been going on for a very long time. 

Australia and Tasmania. I do not know very much about the native 
bodily types of Australia. There is, no doubt, some divergence. Moreover, 
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the natives do not show a pure Negro type, as one wou'd anticipate from 
their isolated habitat. Negro traits, however, are certainly common enough, 
though they are mixed in most individuals with traits which somehow seem 
foreign (heavy beards for example). There is no doubt I think that there was 
an original substratum that was Negro, of a very plain and uncompromising 
sort. This type still exists in places or individuals in some purity. I am not 
familiar enough with Australia to attempt the discussion of the distribution 
of types within that land. The little that is known about the natives of 
Tasmania indicates that they at least are (or were) not only pure Negro, but 
Negroes with the typical features exaggerated. This of course is what one 
would expect from the isolated and distant situation of their island. The 
data would seem to suggest an original distribution of Negro types, perhaps 
somewhat modified with later infusions of some other blood, the new blood 
dying out before it reached distant Tasmania. 

New Guinea. I confess I cannot understand the existence of pure Negro 
types in the Island of Papua, or New Guinea. Nobody could find in the 
world more typical Negroes, or Negroes with less intermixture. Immigrant 
types seem to have passed around the island, for reasons which I cannot 
fathom. There must be something about the island which renders it less 
accessible to invasion. Why New Guinea should be the last area to admit 
Caucasian or Mongolian immigration, I do not know. I feel that New Guinea 
is an islet which shows today what was the original population, not only of 
Oceania, but of Africa and Europe and Asia. 


It is thus my own feeling that the Negro got his bodily peculiar- 
ities, not in Africa (why people harp on Africa as the original 
home of the Negro is more than I can see) but in Asia or Europe 
(probably Asia), at a time when the climate was very different 
from what it is now. It is furthermore the sober truth that the 
oldest Negro remains of which we have any knowledge, were 
found not in Africa nor Australia, but north of the Mediterranean, 
at Grimaldi, near Mentone, in France. If we interpret the Negro 
as an early type, antecedent to the others, his position in compar- 


perhaps a less developed organization, and with it, some dis- 
abilities which rob him in the long run of any chance of success in 
competing with either of the other types; and so he has been 
pushed out of what was his original home. I feel sure that the 
Negro is older in Asia than in Australia or equatorial Africa; that 
he came from Asia to get to central Africa, or Australia. 

I admit that I am arguing here from somewhat a priori 
grounds. I find the lower of the living types of animals in the 
marginal areas; and since I find the Negro in the marginal areas, 


ison with the other races is rather easily understood. He possesses 
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I am inclined perhaps to look upon him as lower. Since extinct 
forms of the lower living organisms, such as the marsupials, are 
found fossil in the rocks of Holarctica, search for the original 
type of man in Central Asia ought similarly to bring to light skulls 
of a Negro character. I may explain what I mean here. 

What we call animals of low organization like the kangaroo 
and platypus, were once the highest animals in existence, and 
were particularly characteristic, not of the marginal areas, but of 
the central region. The land animals seem to have evolved in the 
central land masses, where the climatic shifts were very marked, 
and the changes very sharp and severe. Every such change 
descended like a ravening wolf on every existing form of life. 
Those forms which were able to quickly adapt themselves did so, 
but after doing so, were no longer quite the same, being higher in 
organization, more intelligent, and more resourceful. Those 
which did not succeed in becoming adapted, became extinct. 
Every new form, meanwhile, spread gradually outward into the 
marginal areas. The changes of surroundings which they en- 
countered in migrating did not compare in severity with the 
changes they would have encountered if they had stayed at home. 
Often, indeed, the climate migrated with them. It seems to me 
that the history of the Negro, as far as we know it (which is not 
very far) is altogether too similar to the history of these lower 
forms of animal life to be the result of accident or coincidence. 
The Negro lives in the periphery because he is earlier and lower 


MENTAL POSITION OF THE NEGRO 


I certainly am not the first to hint that the Negro is a lower 
type than ourselves or the Mongolian. On this subject a great 
number of books have been written, pro and contra. I admit that 
the exact status of the Negro is hard to define. We have never 
set about defining it by scientific experiment until recently, and 
we still have insufficient data (not nearly enough data) to put the 
Negro into his proper niche. Some individual Negroes are clever, 
and a few of them have achieved real distinction in art (histrionic 
and otherwise). On the other hand, the dark-skinned types have 
in the long run allowed themselves to be pushed off the platform, 
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and even in the marginal areas and the peninsulas, they are being 
pushed aside into the most unfavorable parts. Whites have been 
passing for thousands of years into eastern Africa, and the pure 
Negro types appear now only in western Africa, on the whole a 
much less favorable region. Africa north of the Sudan has never 
been Negro since history began though I fancy it was Negro 
before that curtain rose. On the contrary, some of the greatest 
white nations have grown up, lived, and flourished there; for 
example, the Egyptians. 

Questions of superiority and inferiority between races are of 
course much mooted, have been much mooted in the past, and will 
become more violently mooted than ever as the colored population 
of the United States becomes more articulate. I am free to admit, 
as a disinterested ethnologist, that our own negroes seem to be 
somewhat maligned. Whatever mental gulf exists between 
whites and Negroes, is not at all in proportion to the social gulf. 
In any case, our attitude toward the Negro is an unreasoning one, 
and in our treatment of the Negro we are painstakingly storing 
up trouble for ourselves and for them. Our position is founded on 
folk-lore and myth, not upon reason. For example, the Negroes 
seem to be singularly free from a disposition toward sex offenses, 
the very thing of which they are most commonly accused. I 
nevertheless feel that the Negro is inferior to us. I do not know 
how inferior he is, nor in what particular traits his inferiority lies. 
That has never been worked out. As to what his capabilities are, 
let some one else speak. Others are already speaking about it, 
declaiming about it, and vociferating about it. My own point of 
view, after considering the distribution of Negroes, is somewhat 
detached. The matter of the Negro’s relative ability and mental 
equipment is for me a purely academic question. In the long run 
his character will not matter, for it is clear from history that, no 
matter if the Negroes are the wisest and the best of people, they 
are going to disappear in time from off the face of the earth, leaving 
it to the Mongolians and to us. 

Viewing the Negro from this angle, imagining that he may be 
an older and more primitive type of man, his history becomes at 
once more intelligible. Consider the fact just suggested, that for 
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thousands of years the Caucasians and Mongolians have been 
pushing him out of his habitat. Consider the fact that no Negro 
group has ever (I think I am speaking advisedly) pushed its way 
anywhere, against any kind of opposition, except Negro opposi- 
tion. Consider the reaction of the African Negroes throughout 
history, to different stimuli. Consider the fact that the Negro 
tribes of Africa have lived for thousands of years in immediate 
touch with an area where the alphabet was in use. To talk about 
the usefulness of the alphabet in this place is unnecessary. Every 
schoolboy can orate about it with conviction and with reason. 
The African Negroes have been for thousands of years fairly in 
touch with the region where the alphabet originated (that is, 
Egypt). What Negro tribes however have adopted alphabetic 
writing? Those, I think I am safe in saying, who have recently 
come under the influence of the Mohammedan religion. On the 
other hand, consider their reaction to tobacco. Sir Walter Raleigh 
introduced the use of tobacco into Europe in fifteen hundred and 
something, A.D. In a generation, the Negroes of Africa were 
smoking their heads off. Psychological tests, in their present state 
of evolution, are of remarkably little use, but, in the absence of 
satisfactory psychological methods, we can, it seems to me, safely 
say that there is something distinctly the matter with a folk who 
in five thousand years do not acquire an alphabet, but who 
appropriate a bad habit overnight. They seem to resist ad- 
vancement. They seem to me to be an older evolutionary form, 
and from their distribution and history, a vanishing one. 

If this should prove to be the case, the curious reflection fol- 
lows that perhaps the original complexion of the human race may 
have been not white, but black. 

If we assume that Africa was the home or “‘area of charac- 
terization” of the Negro, that the Negro evolved in Africa while 
Swedes were evolving in northern Europe, and Chinamen in 
Honan, there is no way, it seems to me, to explain how the Negroes 
got to Australia or Oceania. There is no apparent migration route 
which they could have followed. The distribution seems to me 
rather to suggest that the Negro evolved somewhere in Asia 
(possibly the dwarf Negroes or Negritos first in the list, followed 
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by the true Negroes); that they passed by gradual expansion into 
the marginal areas (but not into America, which was cut off by 
the ice); and that then began the expansion of the later and more 
highly developed types, Caucasian and Mongolian. These latter 
hordes, following the old lines of expansion from Asia, pressed 
forward and cut off some Negro groups from others; the African 
from the Oceanic Negroes, for example. In other words, the Negro 
is found in Africa for the same reason that lions are found there. 
To suppose that lions evolved in Africa is rather putting the cart 
before the horse. The big cats are almost certainly older in Europe 
than they are in Africa. Their remains are common enough in 
Europe, in the older formations. They now live however in 
Africa, where modern conditions are like the ancient conditions 
in the original home. It used to be the fashion to comment on the 
African appearance of Europe’s Tertiary faunas. As Dr. Matthew 
very neatly said, we should rather note the Tertiary look of our 
modern African beasts. Lions, hyenas, hippos, rhinoceroses, ele- 
phants, are not African any more than they are European. They 
are Tertiary. They characterize modern Africa and ancient Europe. 
Time has passed in Europe, where the Tertiary has been succeeded 
by the Quaternary, the warm Pliocene by the cool and glaciated 
Pleistocene. Time has stood still in Africa, which is still in a 
former age climatically. Remote and backward Australia is 
early Tertiary, while Africa is late Tertiary. This, it seems to me, 
is an illuminating idea. When the Tertiary has completely 
disappeared, the Negro will have disappeared with it. He is not 
organized for the Quaternary. 
MENTAL EQUIPMENT OF THE OTHER TYPES 

Having now evolved the Negro from the ape, excluded him 
beyond the limits of Holarctica, and finally thrust him off the 
earth altogether, let us turn to the remainder of the human race. 
I have never been certain how many types there are besides the 
Negro. At least one other may be recognized, the opposite in 
many respects of the Negro. These are the Mongolians. Where 
the Negro is dark, the Mongolian is relatively light, some of them 
quite as light as we are (the better class Chinese, for example). 
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Where the Negro’s hair is perfectly woolly, the Mongolian’s is 
perfectly lank. Where the Negro’s head is elongated (speaking 
of most Negroes) the Mongolian’s is round (speaking of most 
Mongolians). The longest heads in the world are common among 
the Negroes, the roundest among the Mongolians. Our psycho- 
logical tests may indicate that the Negro may be slow, but 
they certainly indicate, if they indicate anything that the Mon- 
golian is as quick as anybody. Where the Negro has for 
thousands of years been relinquishing his hold on our planet, the 
Mongolians have been gradually tightening theirs. The story 
of Mongolian expansion is a romance for any lover of the pictur- 
esque, for often they have stormed into Europe, seeming in a fair 
way on more than one occasion to annex it bodily. Their extra- 
ordinary energy may be pictured when one remembers that 
in almost the same burst they were storming Peking in China and 
Kiev in Russia. 

In these latter days another Mongolian group, the Malay, 
seem to be establishing themselves very firmly. Java is a center 
for what promises to be an enormous group, very prolific, very 
industrious, in a very fertile part of the world. The ancestors of 
this Malay group seem to have passed outinto the oceanic regions 
from Asia, though I do not pretend to know their history. The 
distribution of types in the Pacific seems to indicate that they 
left to one side certain areas, like New Guinea, and Australia, 
where Negro groups were already in occupation, pressing out in- 
stead into the distant isles of the sea, which up to the time of their 
arrival had never been occupied. In passing through this area 
of Negro populations, the Malay apparently picked up a good deal 
of Negro blood. The mixture, if my idea is the true one, resulted 
in such types as the Polynesian and Melanesian. I never saw a 
type or a photograph from this part of the world, which could 
not be explained as some sort of a mixture of Malay and Negro. 
The region is being somewhat carefully worked, and there are 
undoubtedly people who are in a position to speak with some 
show of authority. Certain it is meanwhile that the Polynesians 
living closest to New Guinea, show the greatest similarity to the 
Papuans. In fact, all over the Pacific region, there seems to be a 
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somewhat regular gradation of complexions and other traits, the 
likeness to the Negroid type being distributed from a focus. Some 
talk there is of a Caucasian element, but considering the well 
known variability within the other two types named, the two 
alone would seem to be fully competent to produce all the com- 
plexions and features which are actually found, by various degrees 
of crossing. It is always in order, it seems to me, to explain a type 
or any other phenomenon by the simplest theory available. This 
Malayo-Polynesian group has spread itself three quarters of 
the way around the globe, from Madagascar in the Indian 
Ocean to Easter Island in the Pacific. The Malay division is a 
teeming, thriving group, with every prospect of success under 
modern conditions. 

While the facts seem to hint at some sort of inferiority on the 
part of the Negro, there is little reason to assume that Mongolians 
such as the Malay are inferior in any sense. They are for the most 
part strong, enduring, patient, of vast ingenuity, perhaps the 
world’s most persistent and vigorous group today, disputing the 
globe with the whites on equal terms, or better. Our only chance 
to displace any of the civilized Mongolian groups is to abandon 
our present standards, methods, and outlook, and acquire a new 
set of desires and aspirations. They seem moreover to be a very 
human and likable folk, on real acquaintance. 


THE WHITE MAN’s PLACE 


It is easy in this way to give some sort of an account of the 
Mongolians and the Negroes. To assign to ourselves a place in 
the scheme of things is a baffling and difficult undertaking. If the 
Swedes and other north Europeans are excepted, it is hard even to 
name our characteristics. The Swedish type, with its blue eyes 
and fair hair, is one of the greatest curiosities on the face of the 
earth. When one considers the human race as a whole through- 
out its history, it is curious to reflect that ninety and nine out 
of every hundred of us have had black eyes; namely the entire 
population of Asia, the whole population of Africa, the whole 
population of primitive America and Oceania, and seven eighths of 
the population of Europe. If we are asked what our head form is, 
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we have not any, but all forms at once. If we are asked for our 
stature, we exhibit all kinds of stature, from tall in Scotland to 
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Fic. 2. Distribution of the Races of Man as this distribution would appear viewed 
from the North Pole. The circle is the equator, and the map is a highly artificial 
diagram, not a mathematical projection. It illustrates the crowding of the Negro in- 
to the peripheral regions. The original (American Indian) population of the New 
World appears in the map. 


short in Italy. If complexion or eye color is asked for, we 
have nothing distinctive to offer, except that a small proportion 
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of us have blue eyes. The only thing I know of that really 
characterizes us, and makes us different from other types, is a 
peculiar physiognomy, a vertical profile with a high and narrow 
nose. The man (W. Z. Ripley) who has written the most fre- 
quently-quoted book on the races of Europe, a work of tremendous 
labor and vast erudition, hints that there is no European or Cau- 
casian type, but three sub-types, two extracted out of a negroid 
base (the long-headed north and south Europeans) and one round- 
headed type, sprung out of Asia (?), and presumably derived from 
the Mongolian. It is an open question in my mind therefore (if 
Ripley cannot settle the matter, there is no reason why I should 
assume the responsibility) whether we are to consider that there 
are two great stocks, Negro and Mongolian, which by their 
crossing, in various degrees, have produced the bulk of European 
folk, and other mixed types like the Polynesian; or three types, 
two recent ones occupying the platform of Holarctica, plus a third, 
ancient, and somewhat backward stock, the Negro, long ago 
expelled from Holarctica into the outer regions. Out of compli- 
ment to ourselves, I have represented the latter condition on a 
map with which I accompany this article (figure 2). But I am 
none too sure that our existence as a separate stock could be 
demonstrated. 

It must be observed that the accepted classification of the 
human race into five types means nothing. It is a further fact 
that the colors assigned to these five types are purely imaginary. 
We are all of us, “black” and “‘white,” really brown. The Negro 
is not black, but chocolate (a fact which some artists have not 
discovered yet). The Chinese are not yellow, the Indian is not 
red, and the whites are by no means white, as anyone can see 
for himself by viewing his hand against a sheet of note paper. 
The actual pigment is a sepia-colored material known as melanin, 
which is the same in all races, the Negro’s skin merely having a 
plentiful supply of it, while in the skin of the Swede there is a very 
scanty and much diffused charge. Such terms as black, and 


white, are convenient arbitrary catch-words, nothing more. 
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CONCLUSION 

If the whites are to be recognized as a separate type, their claim 
in truth rests rather upon their history than upon their bodily 
peculiarities. Their original home was certainly in Holarctica, 
and from that home no type has ever been able to expel them. 
From the beginning of things, they have been wrangling and 
wrestling with the Mongolians, but always holding their own 
They have never permanently lost ground. Not only that, but 
they have seized their full share of the outer areas, though they 
seem to be worrying more or less about their ability to retain all 
they have seized. Their first great historical excursion was into 
Hindustan. We may visualize their storming of the Himalayan 
barrier, and their onrush into India, as one of the great dramatic 
events of their story, though its dramatic character would have 
been lost to a witness in the deliberateness of the movement. 
It was nevertheless their first acquisition in the peripheral region. 
This was the first assault in their conquest of half a world. All 
the “‘battles”’ in history seem like cakes and fancy bread when 
viewed in the light of the age-long struggle between the types for 
existence, for standing room on the planet. I feel myself that the 
Negro, however, is “out of it” almost completely at the present 
time. He is an anachronism, like the kangaroo and the orni- 
thorhyncus. 

We ought to save out a few good Negro types before he be- 
comes extinct. 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, 
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OJIBWA ETHNOLOGICAL CHIT-CHAT! 
By PAUL RADIN 


INTRODUCTION 


pen collecting data among the Eastern Ojibwa in Ontario 
in 1912-1916 the author made an attempt to obtain personal 

reminiscences from some of the older individuals com- 
parable to those he had obtained among the Winnebago.2. What 
he actually obtained was, however, something quite different, 
although just as important and interesting. The Indians ap- 
proached either did not quite understand what the author desired 
or—it is far more likely—were not capable of writing autobio 
graphical accounts of their lives. Instead they gave him what is 
essentially local gossip and chit-chat and numerous small bits 
of scattered ethnological information, most of which would have 
been extremely difficult to obtain otherwise. As to the value of 
such gossip and chit-chat no words are necessary. A picture of 
what must have been the normal life in an Ojibwa village fifty 
to one hundred years ago is presented. Every phase of their ex- 
istence is represented, particularly the more intimate sides, their 
fears, jealousies, loves, the nature of their relation to the forest 
and the animals inhabiting it. Nor are humorous touches wanting. 
Those of us who have spent any length of time among the Indians 
know the enormous amount of tittle-tattle that goes on in any 
aboriginal settlement. It is a compound of such tittle-tattle, 
gossip, and chit-chat that will be found in the following records. 
It is quite significant that fundamental questions—the deeper 
aspects of religion and ceremonialism—are barely touched. In 
the main it is what Mary Ann told Susan Jane and, just as among 
ourselves, such talk conceals within itself all the tragedies and 
comedies of life. 


1 Published with permission of the Geological Survey of Canada. 

* Personal Reminiscences of a Winnebago Indian, Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
xxvs, 1913; The Autobiography of a Winnebago Indian, Univ. Cal. Pub. Am. Arch. 
Ethn., xvi, pp. 381-473. 
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The data were obtained in Ojibwa in a syllabary some of the 
Indians of Eastern Ontario use. It was translated into English 
by Mr. Edwin Maness of Sarnia, Ontario. It is given practically 
as translated. I have kept the order of the informant, except for 
the omission of the general accounts of customs, although this 
has meant a certain amount of disorder. However, I am reluctant 
to do anything that might remotely interfere with whatever 
personal touch may inhere in the account. I have not thought it 
necessary to give a table of contents for the ninety-one items. 
Part of the charm of the whole is its haphazard nature. Items 
one to eighty-two represent the data of B. W. and eighty-three 
to ninety-one of R. I., both living near Sarnia. 


Once Indians were out hunting in the winter time and while 
they were hunting it began to snow very much day after day. 
When the snow was about as high as a man’s stomach, standing, 
one of the men got frightened and said, ‘“‘It is quite hopeless. Iam 
certain that a giant is about to come. Who will go out to meet 
him?” Then they spoke to one another. No one was willing. 
There was a little boy, however, an orphan, about ten years old 
and he said to his grandmother, “How big is the giant?” The 
woman answered, ‘‘Grandchild, he is very large. He is as tall as 
the trees. There is no one who can kill him and he will kill us all.” 
Then the boy said, “I can kill him if you will do as I tell you.” 
The men said, ‘‘We shall do as you order.”” ‘“‘Good,”’ said the boy, 
“make three conjuror’s tents and also bring a new axe. Also 
prepare eight kettles of soup, four of which shall be held by brave 
warriors. When I have killed the giant I will come along with a 
war whoop and drink the eight kettles of soup.” 

After the conjuror-tents had been built the boy took off his 
leggings and threw one inside of one of the tents. This tent then 
began to move. Then he took off his shirt and threw it in one of 
the tents. Then that tent began to move. Finally he went in the 
last tent. After he had gone in the people outside heard them 
(boy and giant), giving the war’whoop. Soon they heard the 
giant groaning. Then the boy came out giving a whoop. They 
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gave him the soup immediately and he drank all eight kettles. 
Then they were safe from the giants. 
2. 

The Indians living near Point Edward,’ at the rapids, some- 
times played games. One of their commonest games was that of 
diving out into the lake. Many people used to come to see who 
would be the person to dive across. One day an old man said, 
“Ts there anyone among you young men who could do it now?” 
One young man thereupon took off his clothes and dived into the 
lake. He emerged quite some distance out. Then he again dived 
and emerged far out, in a little lake (?). 

2a. 

One of the young men living among the people at the rapids 
took sick and told his parents, “‘I am not going to be well unless 
you put me out in a little lake for ten days. There I shall find a 
young man who will take care of me, one who never speaks to a 
woman; and around the lake there will be many men stationed to 
watch. Let no woman see me, for if one does I shall not come 
back.” 

Now in spite of the fact that there were many men keeping 
watch around the lake, two young women sneaked up to the lake 
and saw the young man. The young man sank down below the 
lake and soon a water-spirit rose out of the waters. 


Let me tell you another story about the Indians living near the 
rapids. Once there was a woman doing some washing out along 
the river. She took her little child, tied to a cradle-board, along 
with her. As she had to go up the hill to hang out some blankets 
which she was washing, she left the cradle-board and the child 
down at the foot of the hill. When she returned the child was 
gone. A mide was then asked to find out where the child was. 
The mide told them, “A lion (water-spirit) has stolen your child 
and it is out there in that cave.’”’ The people thereupon got angry 


3 Near Sarnia, Ontario. 
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and said, “Tomorrow we shall go and kill him.”” So the next day 
they started, dug out the lion and killed him. They boiled the 
meat and the braves ate it, both men and women. 


4. 


Once a chief went out hunting and as he did not return by even- 
ing the Indians became alarmed and exclaimed, ‘‘Let us go and 
look for the one who has not returned for someone may have 
killed him.”’ Thereupon they started out looking for him. As 
they were walking along they heard someone singing; the sound 
coming from the direction of the river. They immediately looked 
in that direction and saw a mass of grass and it was in that grass 
that the person was singing. They went nearer and soon noticed 
a person dancing. He was all bloody and an arrow was sticking 
in his side. 

5. 


Once an Indian was chased by the enemy and finally caught by 
four of them. He tried to fight them but was overpowered and 


almost killed. As he was being carried he was still conscious 
enough to realize that two people were holding him by the arms 
and two by the legs and that he was to be thrown into the river.‘ 
So he wriggled and kicked and the men let him drop. They were 
afraid of him. However he was not able to do anything by him- 
self, so he exclaimed, ‘“‘I am killed, my brothers; won’t you take 
me to the river?”’ So they took him there. 

He told his son that he was to come within four days. The 
others then went home and told his sons that they were to go to 
the river within four days. When the time came they went there 
and found him sitting on the beach. He said, ‘‘“My sons, I who 
was killed, do you take me by the hand so that I may walk.”’ So 
they took him by the hand and he walked. 


6. 


Once two Indians were arrested and imprisoned. In the eve- 
ning one of them said, ‘“‘What shall we do?’”’ And the other an- 


* Not quite clear. Apparently these people are friends who found him after the 
fight and thinking he was dead wanted to throw him into the river. But this would 
ceitainly not be a normal proceeding for the Ojibwa 
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swered, ““We can escape.” When it was dark they made a hole with 
their teeth at the point in the wall from which they wished to 
escape. It was nearly light when they got out. One of them said, 
“Let there be fog!’ And there was fog and they escaped. 

7. 

Once a woman was out gathering basswood bark and she felt 
positive a man was looking at her although she could not see him. 
This woman used to sing a song about her leg and stockings, so 
she took off her shoes and stockings and when she was finished, 
yelled and ran away. The man could not catch her and soon gave 
it up. After a while the woman got down on her legs and looked 
through them, to discover who the man was.° 


8. 


Once an Indian, when he found he had no way of walking 
through the deep snow, gathered some basswood bark, cut two 
small sticks and made a pair of snowshoes using strings of bass- 
wood bark. Then he tied on these snowshoes and ran along on the 
top of the snow until he arrived at his destination which was at a 
considerable distance. 

9. 

Once an old woman was left on one side of a river while others 
went across in their canoes. This woman was so busy picking 
huckleberries that she did not arrive at the shore until the others 
had left. She did not have any means of getting across the river 
but suddenly remembered that when she had been young she had 
dreamt (had a vision) of a flying squirrel. So she climbed a tree 
and when she reached the top of it she jumped toward the other 
side of the river. 

10. 

Once an Indian shouted, ‘‘A bad owl!’’ The others answered, 
“Be careful, he is challenging you!’’ Then the owl hooted. Again 
that Indian exclaimed, ‘‘A bad owl!” Soon it was just outside of 
the house that the owl was hooting. The Indian came out and sat 

5 This is evidently an experience with the so-called “wild Indians,” the bogey man 
who plays quite a part in the beliefs of the Ontario Ojibwa. Cf. footnote 8. 
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outside of the door. Then again he shouted, “Bad owl!” Then 
the owl hooted and came just opposite where the man was 
sitting and hooted. Again the man shouted. Then the owl 
hooted again. 


11. 


Once a man, toward evening, heard an owl hooting so he too 
hooted like an owl. The owl thereupon hooted again. This 
happened a few times. The people around him, said, ‘Don’t 
make fun of him for he is likely to challenge you as to who is to 
stop first.” The man thereupon said, ‘He isn’t any good. Whom 
can he vanquish? I can vanquish that old owl!” Then the 
owl hooted and the man imitated him. This continued for some 
time. 

It was after midnight and the man was getting sleepy and the 
owl likewise. The owl hooted again and then the man’s hoot was 
heard faintly. ‘‘Wake up now for he will beat you,” shouted the 
people. When it was about morning the owl hooted again, 
“Wake up now and hoot like an owl!”” Then the man hooted like 
an owl and the owl died. 


12. 


Once an Indian was out hunting a raccoon. During the night 
he saw something shining. As he went along it got fainter until 
he could not see it any more. Nevertheless he decided to go over to 
where he thought it was when he had first noticed it. So he started 
in the direction in which he saw the light. He finally came to a 
place light enough to allow one to see. There he saw that it was a 
stone that was shining. 


13. 


As an Indian was walking through the woods he heard some- 
one singing. So he stopped and waited for the singer to appear. 
But he could not see anyone although the singing person passed 
close to him. He did not see him and soon the voice died away. 
He wondered about the matter and went home. Arrived home he 
asked whom it was he had heard. “‘Why don’t you know? It was 
a ‘wild Indian’ you heard. You will never be able to see him.” 
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14. 


Once an Indian who was a great drinker brought home a bottle. 
He never brought back anything else. His wife, at the time, didn’t 
have anything to cook, so seeing the bottle she took it and boiled 
it in a pot and there it boiled quite a time. In the morning the 
woman said to her husband, “Get up now for that which you 
brought in is boiled.”” The man, seeing the bottle boiling in the 
pot, resolved never to drink again, and he didn’t. 


15. 


Once an old man heard a manito saying, “I am you.” There- 
upon another manito said, ‘He is telling a lie, for I am you. 
I have dwelled on the land with you.”” Then all those (manitos) 
in the lakes and in the caves answered him, saying, ‘‘He is telling 
the truth.”” Yet the manito in the skies said, “I am you; you 
belong to me, for I have created everything.” Then only one 
manito answered. It was Nanebejo. Speaking from the west he 
said, “‘Go and tell the Indians what I have said and he who will 
net believe you, to him I shall send my fire. On the eighth day 
you are to start and you are to tell the Indians, ‘I am come to tell 
you something. I have heard the great manito and he told me 
that those who do not believe, to them I shall send my fire.’” 
This is what the person was told. But the chief answered the 
black-bird (the messenger), ‘“You are poor. He is not speaking 
to you, the great spirit. He is speaking to me for I am the chief 
and I will not believe what you say.” 

So he left and went to the other side of the river. Then he 
told those on the other side, ‘I have come to tell you something, 
for the great spirit has told me something.”’ That chief also said, 
“You who are very poor, the manito would not speak to you and 
I don’t believe you nor do my people either. Get out!’ Then 
he left and went to the other end where his aunt lived. There he 
went. He said, “I have not come to ask for anything from you. 
I have come to tell you something.”” The old man said, “I won’t 
listen to you.” But the old woman, his aunt, said, ““Good, nephew, 
tell me for I will listen to you.”” Then the old man said, “Let all 
the children who love me come here for I shall not listen to this 
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person.” But the old woman said, “Let all those who love me 
come here for I am going to listen to what he has to say.” So 
some went with the man, some with the woman. Then the black- 
bird said, “I heard the great spirit say ‘praise me my children’ 
and I praised him. Then he told me this, ‘Go and tell them what 
I say and those who don’t believe you, to those I shall send a 
little of my fire.’ This is what he said.” 

Then he went home. When it was summer one heard that 
many Indians were dying. A terrible disease was raging and it 
was only Blackbird’s aunt and some of her children who were not 
ill. The old man and some of his children died. 


16. 


An old man who used to go fishing in the river, as he was walk- 
ing along its banks, heard someone crying up the river. He went 
on to see what it was and then he saw that a fox was coming 
toward him crying, “They are killing each other,” said the fox, 
“‘and they are not even related to me.’’* Then the old man went 
home and at his home he was met by his wife who ran out to him 
and told him that the people were killing each other. 

17. 

Once an old man said to his children, ‘‘In two days time he is 
going to pass, the white animal ‘wa’’bo-es’e’).”” The children 
were very glad that they were going to see this animal and one of 
them asked his father, ‘Father, is this the one who brings the 
morning?’ And the father answered, “‘Yes. After a while you 
will hear him coming along and singing.”’” Within two days’ time 
he told his children, ‘‘Today you will hear him just before dawn. 
He is coming now.” “Awihi hi’, awihi hi,” Thus he passed along 
toward the west singing, and it was morning. 


18. 


Once an old man was lost. It was during the winter time and 
he had been hunting. He could not find his horse. He fired off his 
gun as a signal but no one heard it. He heard nosound. Then he 


® T.e.. lam not their to}em. The passage, however, is not clear. 
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tried the same in another place. Then when the ground was all 
covered with snow he thought he would lie down on the bare snow 
and go to sleep. He said to himself, ‘Here I shall die.”’ So he fell 
asleep. Then he dreamt of a man covering himself with a blanket 
and when he awoke he was not cold, but felt very warm, for it had 
snowed very hard and he was under the snow and his feet were 
warm. 


19. 


Once an old man said, “I am going to make a doll resembling a 
man.” So he started out to look for a bullrush and when he had 
found it he started to transform this bullrush into a doll. Then 
when it was finished he took some medicine and blew it upon the 
doll and told his friends to come and see the doll he had made. 
“Now I’m going to make him dance.”’ So the people came over. 
Then the man sang and shook the rattle and the doll danced. 
The Indians were afraid of this old man. Then he took his 
medicine bag, extracted some medicine from it and blew it upon 
the doll he had made. Then he sang again and shook his rattle 
and the doll danced again. Then he took some medicine and blew 
it upon the medicine bag and sang and shook his rattle and the 
medicine bag ran over to where the people were watching every- 
thing. Then he took off his mocassins and blew medicine upon 
his feet and his hands. Then he sang and started to dance toward 
the fire. When he got there he grabbed some red-hot coals and 
bit off pieces and yet did not get hurt. The people who watched 
him were very much afraid of him. 


20. 


This Indian was a great hunter. There was no one who could 
surpass him. He employed lead bullets. He always went after 
the lead himself in the autumn. He got just enough for himself. 
His bullets were very good; they always went straight. He never 
gave any of them away. If he happened to use up his supply 
before he stopped hunting he would go after some more. He never 
allowed anyone to go with him.. It used to take him a day to go 
after the lead. 
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ai. 

Once, in the evening, when the young people were swimming 
in the river after sunset a person came along and said, “You had 
better stop now, for otherwise one of those who live in the water 
might come and live with you. Panabe’s is what they are called 
(Lilliputians with long hair).’”’ However, some of the young people 
would not stop; some stayed in the water. There was a tree 
slanting toward the water from which they used to jump in order 
to dive into the river. Soon the littke man came. He climbed on 
the tree and then jumped into the river and all those who were 
still in the water rushed to the bank. 


22. 


One fall when an Indian was out hunting a great thunder- 
storm overtook him. The day after the storm he also went out to 
hunt. That night there was another thunder storm. Indeed, he 
used to hear how the thunder spirits tried to kill something. The 
next morning he thought he would go out and see what it was 
(the thunder was trying to kill). He went out and he saw some- 
thing shining. ‘“That must be what they were after,” he thought. 
So he came to the place where the shining object lay. It was a 
big stone. He went around to see the stone. It shone brilliantly. 
It looked to him like gold, this stone did—so he collected the pieces 
that had been broken off and took them home. He told the other 
Indians what he had found but they did not know what it was. 
Then he took some and showed it to a white man, saying, “I have 
brought this to show you.”” The white man said, “This is gold. 
Where did you find it?”’ The Indian replied, ““Over there where 
I was hunting.”’ Then the white man said, ‘“Take it to the town.” 
He did so and they weighed it andit was worth $50. This money 
was given to him and the rich people in the town said, ““Take us 
out and show us the place. We will give you $10,000.” The 
Indian accepted it and the next morning they went to the place 
where he had found it and slept there. The following morning 
they went on to the place. 
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23. 


Once an Indian went out hunting with his wife. They stopped 
at a place and made a little tent. In that neighborhood the man 
hunted. One day as he was going hunting, just as he was leaving 
the tent, he heard his wife scream. He turned back immediately 
but he heard no other shriek. Arrived at the tent he saw a lion, 
lying down like a cat, throwing the woman up in the air and catch- 
ing her. He killed the lion and after he had buried his wife he 
returned home. 


24. 


Once an Indian got lost in the woods hunting and, when he did 
not return after a time, people went to look for him. It was winter 
at the time. They tracked him from place to place. Finally they 
found a place where he had broken through the ice and had 
fallen into the lake. Then they gave up the search and went 
home. They told the man’s wife that they had discovered the 
place where he had been drowned. They no longer waited for him 
to return. What they did however was to give him his clothes by 
throwing them into the fire. 

Now the man who had broken through the ice, had been 
siezed by a lion who had taken him home with him. That’s 
where he was staying in the winter. He ate together with the 
lion. 

The woman whose husband had been drowned married again. 
[n the early spring the lion told the man who had broken through 
the ice, “It is spring now. Tomorrow you may go home. How- 
ever, do not be put out about the fact that your wife has been 
married again. You can go home to your parents. I hope you 
will some time think of me for I had compassion for you 
when you broke through the ice.”” The lion thereupon told his 
children, ““Take this man to the surface of the water.”” This they 
did. Then the man went to the house of his father. These old 
people had been very lonely and here suddenly their son entered. 
They embraced him. Soon every one knew that their son was 
home, the man who had fallen through the ice. All the people 
came and shook hands with him. The following morning they all 
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came to listen to his story, to what had happened to him after he 
had broken through the ice. 

“When I broke through the ice the lion grabbed me. Then he 
took me to his home and there I stayed and ate with them when- 
ever they ate. After a time the lion told me that I might go 
home and that perhaps I would help him some day when he was 
in trouble. He then told his children to take me up.” After they 
had heard the story they all left. 

Once when an Indian went hunting he met a bear. He shot 
at it but he missed it. Then the bear became angry. He walked 
up to the man and the man got frightened. The man shot at him 
and again he missed him. Then the bear came up even closer to 
the man. This time, however, the man did not shoot but he struck 
him with his gun. Then the bear grabbed him and the man 
dropped his gun. They seized each other. The bear, however, 
had no chance to bite the man and the latter stabbed him with his 
knife and killed him. 

26. 

Once a man was out hunting and saw a buck-deer at which 
he shot, only wounding it however. He then put down his gun 
thinking he would kill it by striking it on the head with his little 
axe. So he struck at it with his axe but missed it and the buck 
then charged upon him. The man grabbed the buck by the horns 
but the buck shook him off and threw him to the ground. The 
man then decided to jump on the buck’s back. He did so, strad- 
dling the animal. But his weight was not sufficient to bear the 
animal down. The deer then started running. Another man then 
ran for the gun and then seeing the buck running along with the 
first man on its back, fired at it and killed the animal. ‘Thank 
you for killing the deer,’’ said the man, “for had you not done it he 
would certainly have killed me.” 

Once in the fall an Indian went into the bushes to hunt. One day 
after it had snowed somewhat he tracked a raccoon. He followed 
it and came toa place where the raccoon had evidently climbed 
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an elm. The Indian then cut down another tree in such a way 
that it would fall against the tree in which the raccoon was con- 
cealed and thus enable him to climb the elm. However after he 
had bored a hole in the elm, the tree he had used in climbing fell 
to the ground and he was left in the other one. There remained 
nothing for him to do but stay there overnight. In the morning 
he shouted and the people hearing him came to the place. He 
told them to bring a rope. This they did and returning threw it 
to him and he tied it to a limb of the tree and lowered himself. 
“Never again shall I track a raccoon, never again climb a tree.”’ 
Then he went home carrying the raccoon on his back. 

At the place where he left his gun he found not his own but 
another one, very old and ugly.’ A “wild Indian” had come and 
exchanged it for his own. The Indian felt very badly about it 
although the gun he had received in exchange was very good for 
hunting. He had been told by every one not to worry but to 
take the gun he found. Yet he preferred to have his own. One 
day as he was going by the place where he had lost his own gun he 
sawaman. This man spoke to him and said, ‘‘Did you feel badly 
about the exchange of guns which I made?” The Indian got 
angry and walking over to him said, “‘Do you ask whether I felt 
angry?” Then he struck him with his fist but he didn’t hit any- 
thing. All he knew was that someone was hitting him. He got 
the worst of it. 

Then he went home and upon his return was asked, “‘What has 
happened to you?”’ He answered, “I went to the place where I 
lost my gun and there I found a man standing at the side of a tree 
who said to me, ‘Are you feeling badly because I traded my gun for 
yours?’ Then I struck him with my fist, but I didn’t hit anything. 
All I know was that I was being hit.’”’ Then the others said to 
him, “You are a bad one. Didn’t you know that you shouldn’t hit 
a ‘wild Indian.’ ”’ After that this Indian could never hit anything 
when he went hunting. His gun was no good. The Indian felt 
sorry that he had fought with the “wild Indian.”” Though he took 
his gun and placed it where they had fought the “wild Indian” 
never took it back. 


7 Apparently two incidents have been run together 
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One day while he was out hunting he met him again. On 
seeing him he said, ‘‘Good day,” and he was answered, “Good day, 
my friend.” Then the “wild Indian’”’ said, ‘Will you not lend me 
some of your bullets?”’ and the man replied, “I have very few 
but here is a handful.” Then the “wild Indian” was very much 
pleased and said, ‘“Thank you, my friend, I'll give you my deer.” 
Thereupon they shook hands and bade each other good-bye.*® 


28. 


Once an Indian wanted to get a red-coat for an individual and 
he went across the lake and got the coat. The man who would 
wear this coat, as well as all of his followers, would never be killed. 
He would bring back all the people he took along (on the warpath). 
This Indian had ten men along with him who were brave and who 
led good lives. The name of the man with the red coat was 
Kijigako. 

29. 


An Indian lived with his relatives in the country. When 
it used to rain very hard they would at times turn to him and 
say, “Look how hard it is raining! We're all getting wet.” 
Then the man would say, ‘‘Clouds, don’t come this way. You 
can pour on that side and also on that side beyond.’ So he said 
dividing the cloud. And really the cloud broke in two and in the 
center where they were staying the sky was clear until all the 
clouds had passed. Then they came together again. 


30. 


Once an Indian was attacked by a buffalo. He ran for all he 
was worth but began to get tired after awhile. Then he had to 
walk and when he had been walking for some time, he jumped into 
a little lake and dived down. The buffalo while chasing the Indian 


§ Note of informant. Wild Indians are supposed to be people never seen but 
whose axe is often heard. Wherever wild squash, pumpkins, and potatoes are piled 
up in a heap one knows that they have been gathering heir food. Indians when going 
through the woods often feel that some one is looking at them whom they themselves 
can’t see. These are wild Indians. 
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had transformed himself into an Indian. Now (after the man had 
jumped into the lake) the buffalo went back into the woods, cut 
himself a spear and brought a canoe with him. He got into it and 
then speared the first Indian until he killed him. 


31. 


Once a man climbed a tree to kill a raccoon. When he got to 
the place where the raccoon was, he saw in looking down below, an 
enemy. This person had walked around the tree as the man was 
ascending it and was now waiting for him to descend and then 
kill him. The man accordingly jumped on to a tree standing near- 
by—and then jumped from tree to tree until he was some distance 
from the tree which he had climbed. Then he descended and ran 
away. The enemy, noticing that he was not on the tree he was 
watching, ran on and finally found the place where he had gone 
down. He chased him but he couldn’t catch him. 


32. 


A woman while cleaning fish near the river saw men coming 
down in a canoe, so she hid in the water and they did not see her. 
After they had passed her she came to the shore and ran home to 
tell her people that she had seen the enemy. Then the men came 
out to watch for them. They danced all night until morning but 
the enemy did not return again. They conjured to find out who 
they were but they did not succeed. 


33. 


Once a woman, while picking blueberries, heard some one 
groaning in the tall grass. So she went home and told her people 
that there was some on in the tall grass who was sick. Then the 
men went over to see who it was. When they came near to the 
place they heard the groaning again. They came up closer and 
saw that it was a bear who had a toothache and the men would 
not harm the bear. 


34. 


Once while a man was out hunting he saw something on a little 
tree. It seemed to fall down in drops. He did not know what the 
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material was so he tasted it and found that it was maple-sugar. 
The tree had a black bark. Then the man went home and told the 
people that he had found a tree from which they could make sugar. 
So they all went over there to look at it. They collected the sap 
and mixed it with a medicine to make a cough medicine of it. 


Once an Indian saw a flame of fire passing by and when it was 
out of sight he heard an explosion. He ran and saw a big stone 
that had fallen from somewhere. He went home and told his 
people about it and they all came and they saw that it had really 
fallen (from the sky). 


36. 


Once an Indian made a hanging wigwam in which his son was 
to fast. He erected it in a tree in order that the boy should stay 
in one place and not wander around. Then the young man began 
to fast. After he had fasted many days he became hungry and 
thought that it was about time for him to stop, but his parents 
would not let him. Then the boy became very thin and wished 
to remain there all the time and eat nothing. In the morning 
when his parents went over to see him he was gone. The father 
wondered what had happened to him and went to an old conjuror 
to ask him if he could do anything. “I have come to ask you 
whether you could tell me what has happened to my son. ‘One 
morning when I went to look for him he was gone.” “You will 
never see him again,” said the latter, “‘he was too light and when 
a strong breeze arose it blew him away.” 

Then the man went home and told his wife and she said, 
“Cannot this old man, the conjuror, go after him?”’ They then 
went over to ask him if he would be able to get their son and the 
old man answered, ‘““There is no one who can go after him. He has 
become too light and if any one goes close to the place where your 
son is he will blow away again. Any wind that is blowing will 
blow him away. You will be able to hear him when he is passing. 
I will tell you what you can do. You must collect a large quantity 
of grease and when you hear him coming you must put that grease 
into the fire immediately, so that he can smell it. If he smells it he 
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will alight on a limb. When you see him alight on the limb go 
right on pouring grease on the fire. Then make some kind of a 
bed below the tree on which you wish him to alight. Then hide 
yourselves.” 

So the parents went home and started to collect the grease 
and prepare the bed. They were ready at all times, night and day. 
One night they heard him coming, so they poured grease into the 
fire. The pagak (their son) smelt the grease and alighted on the 
limb of a tree. They kept on pouring grease into the fire. Then 
their son fell to the ground. They picked him up and laid him 
on the bed and gave him some soup to drink. Then the pagak 
began to talk. 

a7. 

One day when an Indian was out hunting he was caught by a 
large bird and carried away. This Indian had his spear with him. 
When the bird arrived at the place where the other birds were, it 
stretched its legs out so that it could pound the man on the rocks. 
Then the man speared it in the throat and the bird did not smash 
him but dropped him down to where the other birds were. These 
birds were afraid of him. Then he climbed down from the rock 
and went towards his home. He walked for many days until he 
came to some Indians whom he did not understand. He then 
walked on and passed across many rivers. One day as he was walk- 
ing along he heard the voices of children who were playing. He 
understood the language in which the parents spoke to the 
children. They were his people. 


38. 
An Indian was once making maple sugar in the spring. One 
day his fellow Indians who had never made any sugar before came 
to him. He gave them some of his sugar and some of his syrup. 


Then the visitors left. They went back only a short distance and 


then pitched their tent. In the evening one of them went to the 
sugar-maker and traded some sugar for a mink he had killed. 
Then the man left again with the syrup he had bought. Suddenly 
he was heard yelling and the sugar-maker said to himself, “Surely 
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this is not making him drunk!” Shortly the man came again and 
brought some more mink hides saying, “‘I have come to buy some 
more.’’ The maker gave him all he had and he left and was, soon 
after, heard yelling again. Although he had taken all the syrup 
the maker possessed he soon returned again with more mink hides 
and said, “‘I have come to buy some more.”’ The sugar-maker 
gave him some of that which was starting to boil in the kettle. 
Then again the man left and soon was heard yelling again. When 
he got home and the people tasted it they said, “I believe he’s 
mixed some water with this.”’ They did not go to him any more. 
The sugar-maker however, had obtained many mink hides. 


39. 


Once a man heard a flying squirrel. He looked for it to make 
certain it was a squirrel. Then he went back and told his friends 
and they went back and brought a gun. When they arrived where 
the squirrel was they heard it again and one of them thereupon 
shot at it. Soon blood was seen to drip down. 


40. 


Once a man made a bag and he drew the image of his totem 
upon it. Then whenever he went out hunting those who had the 
same totem would give him some tobacco, for they were all one, 
those who had the same totem. They used to think very much 
about® a kako’’n’® and once every year they gave a feast and they 
would eat this animal. An image of it would be made and this 
would be painted in three colors. This image would then be 
placed in the center of the lodge where they were eating. All the 
chiefs and the brave men, all with their wives, sat down to eat. 
The head-chief then gave a speech and after it he served all the 
men and women and they all ate the animal. 


41. 
Once a man was living with his daughter and one day she said 
to him, ‘““‘Do you know what is going to happen to you?” He 


Le. reverence. 
1 An animal of unknown species. 
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answered, “‘No, what is going to happen to me?” “One day when 
you go out to cut wood you are going to kill yourself with your 
axe. Your axe will bounce off a tree, strike you, and kill you.” 
One day, in winter he went out to cut some wood. It was very 
cold. As he was cutting some wood his axe bounced off, fell on his 
head, and killed him. 

42. 

There was once an Indian who was ill-treated by his fellow- 
men. This man possessed no medicine for he had never fasted. 
The others all mistreated him because he did not know anything. 
Everybody made fun of him. So an old man asked this Indian to 
come and see him secretly. When he had arrived the old man 
said, “Don’t you have any medicine at all?” And the man 
answered, “No, I did not even fast when I was young.” “Don’t 
you feel badly when the Indians make fun of you?” “‘Yes, indeed, 
but I knew I couldn’t do anything when I possessed no power.”’ 
Then the old man said again, “Soon a medicine dance is to take 
place. Before it takes place come here secretly. Don’t tell anyone 
about it. I am going to help you. The Indians are making alto- 
gether too much fun of you.” 

When the medicine dance was about to take place this man 
went to the old man and the latter said, ‘Come and eat and do 
every thing I tell you. Here is the medicine you are to use when 
the feast is given. Don’t tie one of your shoes; keep it open. 
Blow this medicine upon it. When it is your turn to dance, do so, 
and when you have returned to the place from which you started, 
kick off your shoe in the direction where the stick is standing and 
then you must say, ‘An owl, let this be an owl!’ and your shoe 
will turn into an owl and as such alight on the stick.” 

When therefore the day for giving the dance arrived all the 
Indians came, those who were to take part and those who were 
merely to watch. All the great mide went into the mide structure. 
A pole stood in the center of it. Dancing began. One of the 
dancers danced around the lodge and when he returned from the 
place he had started he threw his belt on the ground and said, 
“Let this be a snake” and behold a snake crawled out. The 
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people inside the lodge then noticed the man of whom they had 
always made fun and at whom they always laughed and said, 
“He does not know anything. Why is he here?”’ All the mide 
performed wonderful deeds. Then suddenly the man at whom 
they were jeering got up and danced around the lodge. When he 
returned to the starting-point he kicked off his shoe in the direc- 
tion of the stick and said, ‘Let this be an owl!” and behold an 
owl flew off and perched on the pole, hooting. Then the shoe fell 
to the ground. After that no one ever made fun of the young man 
again. 


43. 


Once an Indian stole something from his fellow Indians. 
About summer-time they decided to kill him. He knew what was 
going to happen and spoke to them, “‘What have I done to you that 
you wish to kill me? Well, good, take me out and tie me toa tree 
and shoot at me.” He was accordingly taken there and shot. 
Suddenly they heard him give the war whoop and they went over 
to the place and found that he was not hurt at all, nor could 
they find the shots. Again they shot him and again he gave the 
war whoop and again they ran over to see him. They found him 
unwounded. “Well, now untie me,” he said, “for if you don’t I 
shall kill all of you.”” They untied him for they were afraid of 
him. 

44. 

Once when an Indian was out hunting he heard a wolf barking- 
He ran away and ascended a straight and very high tree he found. 
He climbed up before the wolves arrived. One of them imme- 
diately began to climb the tree. When it came to the place where 
the man was the latter struck at it with his axe. He hit it on the 
head and killed it. Then the wolf fell to the ground. In this way 
he killed all of them. 


45. 


Once when an Indian was out hunting he saw a turkey and 
chased it. When he caught up to it he kicked it on the tail feathers 
and said, “I am catching you.”’ However, the Indian broke his 
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foot when he kicked the turkey and he could not walk home. 
He had to stay there until the next morning. 


46. 


Once a young woman was captured by the enemy. She was 
taken along with them, for her people were not strong enough to 
go in pursuit. The parents of the girl were very angry and they 
wept very much. The girl had a younger brother. He did not cry 
and he was frightfully angry when he saw his parents crying. 

He asked some people to go along with him in pursuit of the 
enemy, but no one would go with him. This made him all the 
more angry. Then he told his parents, “Don’t cry. I will go in 
pursuit of my older sister!’’ The parents spoke to him, “Don’t go, 
son, for these people are very powerful.” But the young man 
answered, “I love my sister too much (not to go); I have to go.” 
He took off his clothes and tied a cloth round his loins. He took 
his axe and sharpened it. Then giving the war whoop he started 
off, although it was already two days since his sister had been 
carried off. He saw the place where the enemy had camped the 
first day. On the following day he caught up with them. He heard 
some of them chopping wood and finally he saw his sister carrying 
wood. He approached carefully to the place where the wood was 
being cut. When he got there he transformed himself into a 
weasel. There he saw his sister crying. Then he spoke to her, 
“Sister don’t cry for lam here.” Then the girl looked around and 
saw her brother. Then the brother asked, ‘““Why are the sticks 
placed like that near the fire where you have slept?” And the 
young woman answered, ‘‘They are placed there after they have 
had a dance. When they go to sleep, I tie their legs to the sticks 
so that they may keep warm.’ Then the young man told his 
sister, ‘““This evening when you tie their legs to the sticks, tie them 
tightly and keep a small axe near the place where you are sleeping. 
You will know I am coming by my war-whoop. I will kill all of 
them.” 

That night the young woman did not sleep and just at day- 
break she heard her brother coming. She arose and began hitting 


the people on the head leaving only one alive. This one they tied 
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up securely and took home with them. When they were near 
their home the young man gave the war-whoop to signify that he 
was bringing an enemy back with him. All the Indians came out 
to meet him and they killed the prisoner. Then they danced. 
The old women while dancing held their knives in their hands 
This young man was indeed very powerful. 

47. 

Once a young couple but lately married were killed by the 
enemy. The two were the children of the chiefs. The Indians were 
very angry. They held a council and decided to kill every one 
of the enemy. Then they had a big dance and gave a great war- 
whoop. They took their tomahawks and entered their canoes. 
Every single one went along. 

The lake was covered with Indians there were so many. They 
were singing and yelling. The enemy, however, were watching 
to see where they would land and as soon as they landed they 
attacked them. Their spears fell like rain and they killed many. 
Then the bravest of the Indians rushed at them with their toma- 
hawks and the spears of the enemy were broken. 

After they had killed most of the enemy one of the bravest 
warriors said, “Shall we kill all of them?’’ And some of them 
answered, “Let us leave some alive.”’ The word passed from one 
to the other. Then they spoke to the few enemy they had spared, 
“Never try to kill any of us again, for if you do we shall certainly 
kill all of you.” 


48. 


Once an Indian went out hunting and tracked a bear. He saw 
the bear walking ahead of him. When he caught up to it he said, 
‘‘Where are you going.”’ Then the bear turned around and looked 
back and started to run. The man also started to run and chased 
him. The bear ran just fast enough not to be overtaken. Toward 
the evening the man became very angry and said to himself, 
“I won’t let him escape me. If I have to chase him two days, I'll 
do so and kill him.” So that night the man stopped, made a fire, 
and slept. 
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Early the next morning he again started to track the bear. The 
bear, however, had not slept and had been watching for the 
man who was chasing him. Next day at noon the man became 
hungry and pursued the bear very slowly. The bear broke off a 
piece of basswood bark, tied it around his belly and stood up on 
the trail, looking just like a man. The man upon seeing him 
turned back. 

49. 


Once some old men were walking on a road along which some 
white people lived. One of the white people called out, “Look 
here is a snake. It is blowing. Would you have the courage to 
b ow at it? If you dare I'll give you $5.00.”’ The Indian replied, 
“Yes, I'll blow at it.”” So he went back to the woods and got some 
snake medicine. Some of it he chewed and some of it he put on 
his hands. Then he picked up the snake. The snake and the man 
blew at each other. He blew on the snake’s head until he killed 
it. 

50. 

Once an Indian was going to visit some of his relatives. On 
the way he passed a house from which smoke issued. There he 
found a man. This man said, ““We are waiting for you for we want 
to ask you for some tobacco. We are badly in need of it.”” The 
Indian gave him all he had. “Well,” said the man, “Here is a 
stone as a present. By means of it you will always know what is 
going to happen. If, for instance, it is going to rain the stone will 
sound.” 

51 

Once as some women were canoeing on a lake and singing, their 
canoe suddenly stopped and the one who was steering said, 
“Paddle with all your might, although I think we are lost for a lion 
(water-spirit) is pulling us!’’ Looking down into the water the 
woman saw about half way toward the center of the canoe, the 
tail of the lion. Half of the tail was brass. Then one of the women 
said, ‘‘When I was fasting I was blessed by the thunder-spirits.”’ 
So she struck the tail of the lion and cut off the part of it that was 
around the canoe. Then they paddled hard and on reaching home 
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told the men what had happened. The men were very angry. 
“Tomorrow we shall go and look for the lion,”’ they said. The 
lion ran away and the men gave pursuit. However, the woman 
that cut off the lion’s tail didn’t go along so that the lion escaped. 


Once a young man was told by his father, ““My son, it’s about 
time you got married.” ‘“‘Why, there’s no one here to whom I 
could get married. I’m related to all of these people. After a 
while I’ll go to some other place and get married.”” When he 
thought it was about time he left to look for a wife. He got married 
and brought his wife back to his place. On their arrival the young 
man asked the girl for her name. The girl told him and then 
added, ““My mother always told me that my father was once 
married at the place from which you came. My father’s name was 
Migwis win.” The mother then said that her father had had a 
girl borne to him from this marriage. Indeed the girl the man had 
married was his own sister. ‘Then the old woman said to her 
son-in-law, “If you had stayed at home you would not have 
married your sister, but now that it has happened it is all right.” 

An Indian was once chasing a fox. The fox ran off with the 

man in hot pursuit. In the morning he started again and chased 


it for the whole day. He rested again that night and on the 
following morning he chased it again and at noon he caught it. 
54. 

Certain Indians who went hunting had a fine, handsome dog. 
One evening this dog jumped up from the house, ran out, and 
barked. Finally it rose up in the air. They heard it barking and 
they continued to hear it, barking in the sky. Then all the dogs 
barked. 


5. 


5 


This is about a man who gave a dance for the women. He 
prepared the drum and the rattles and he also got new leggings 
with beads. He bought a new silver brooch and new moccasins 
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with beads on them and also new ribbons. Four women wore all 
these objects. Then the man made them dance. He sang and beat 
the drum as they danced. Those women certainly looked fine when 
they danced. 


206. 


Once when an Indian was hunting he heard someone calling: 


He wondered why any one was calling him, but he answered 


anyhow. Then he went over to the place where he thought he 
had heard the man, and as he went close by he thought he heard 
someone whistling. Then he got frightened and thought it 


could not be an Indian. “I believe it must be a timber wolf,” he 
said and ran away. He heard the voice calling him again, but this 
time he did not answer it. He ran as fast as he could, but the 
wolf pursued him. Finally he arrived at the place where his 
friends were staying and said, “‘We are going to die for a timber 
wolf is chasing me.”’ “How do you know it was a timber wolf?’’, 
he was asked and he answered, “‘When I was hunting I heard some- 
thing calling me and I wondered what it was. I answered. When 
I answered it called again, so I went to see the person. Then I 
heard a whistle and I thought it couldn’t be an Indian, so I ran 
away. Then again I heard the call, but this time I didn’t answer.” 
“Well, that certainly is a timber wolf,” they answered, “load your 
gun and we will go out to meet him.”’ Then they went, met the 
wolf, and shot it. 

Once an Indian planted a good deal of all kinds of food. When 
the plants had reached a certain height it suddenly turned cold 
and everything was frozen, all that he had sown. He felt very sorry 
and said, “I am going to leave this place and do nothing but hunt 
all summer.” So therefore the whole family left and they hunted 
all summer until autumn. They then went home. When they 
returned home they saw that all their crops were ripe. 


58. 


Once a hunter killed a deer in spring. They boiled it and in the 
evening they sat down to eat the meat. While they were eating 
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they heard a whippoorwill say, “Another whippoorwill is very 
close by.”’ One of the people, an old man said, “Keep quiet. 
That’s not a whippoorwill but an enemy.” Shortly after the 
whippoorwill made a sound again. Then one of the people who was 
picking a bone clean said, “Let me hit this whippoorwill with the 
bone.” So he hit the bird and it didn’t make any noise all night. 
All night they watched for the enemy but they did not come. 
After they had had their breakfast one of them said, ‘“The whip- 
poorwill you struck early last night didn’t make any more noise 
after that. Let us go and look for it.”” Then the man who had 
struck the bird went over to the place and they found a man 
lying dead. He had been struck on the head by the bone. 


59. 


Once an Indian out hunting saw a dear and shot at it. The 
deer fell and the man put his gun aside and went over to the place 
where the deer had fallen. There he started to skin the animal 
when he suddenly recollected that he had left his gun at some 
distance. Then he thought he would go after it. When, however, 
he turned around he suddenly saw the deer he had been skinning 
run off. He chased it, but he never caught it. 


60. 


Once some Indians decided to fish in a lake through some 
holes in the ice. They broke holes in the ice and made their spears. 
The next morning they left to go fishing. As they were fishing 
one of them said that he saw the stones at the bottom of the water 
moving. They exclaimed, “It is hopeless, we are drifting out.” 
They got frightened and started to run. Then they jumped into 
the water, swam to the shore, and thus saved themselves. 


61. 
Once a young man got lost in the fog while picking berries. 
It was evening and he could not see his direction. At night he 
saw a house with a light in it. He walked toward it. The door 
was open for him and he walked in. Someone asked him, “Are you 
lost? If you are you can stop here for the night. Tomorrow you 
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can look for your home.’’ So he slept there. The next morning 
he left. It was spring before he got home. 


62. 


Once an Indian had a pet crow. He thought he would teach 
the crow to speak so he cut out its tongue and it spoke, saying, 
“ha’o, ha’o, all right, all right; there isn’t any, there isn’t any; 
tobacco, tobacco.”” The man used to go out and beg for some 
tobacco and tea. This bird always knew when anyone was coming. 
He would then go outside and watch. 


63. 


Once a woman was going over to visit her relatives. In the 
evening she gathered a large quantity of wood to make a big fire 
for she was afraid of timber-wolves. However soon a timber-wolf 
came and when the wood was about burned out he leaped at her 
to bite her, but she pushed him towards the fire and so the wolf 
was burned. So she was free and she ran on her way again. 


64. 


Once an Indian decided to go and visit his relatives. The 
people told him, ‘‘Wait till tomorrow morning.”’ Nevertheless he 
started out right away. He did not succeed in getting quite as far 
as he expected and he had to make a fire and stay over night. 
Then a wolf came upon him and although he fought hard, defend- 
ing himself with burning sticks from the fire-place, he could not 
force the wolf away, and finally the wolf killed and ate him. 

When, after some time, he did not return, his people went out 
in search of him. They found the place where he had made his 
fire, and where he had been attacked by the wolf and realized the 
fight he had made against the animal. The searchers then returned 
and described all they had seen. Then they went to the place 
that he had intended to visit and told these people what had 
happened; how night had overtaken the man and how he had 
been eaten by a wolf although he had put up a wonderful fight. 
“We found the burnt sticks with which he had tried to ward off 
the animal and also the knife and the axe. And yet in spite of all 
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this he could not force it away, and he was killed and devoured.”’ 
Many people came out to see where the man had been killed. 
65. 

Once a little boy who could not yet speak very distinctly, was 
playing outside. He saw a robin and the robin said, “Come here, 
come here!’ So he went towards the robin and the robin went 
still further. When the boy stopped the robin would stop and 
turn round and look at the little boy and say, ““Come here, come 
here!’ The boy went on and the robin started again. The little 
boy stopped again and then the bird turned round and looked at 
him, saying, ““Come here, come here!” Thus the little one went 
farther and farther from the house and the mother of the little 
one was already looking all around the house for him. She even 
looked in the well thinking that he might have falken in. Thus 
she walked around crying for her little son. Then all the men 
looked too. Then one of them saw the little boy walking with 
the robin ahead of him. The man ran ahead yelling at the same 
time, “I have found him!” The mother ran over, took the child 
and giving it something to eat said, ‘My dear boy!” 

Soon after the robin came again running around the house. 
Then the woman said to her husband, ‘‘The robin is outside the 
house again. Let him stay. Do not touch him and let it stay with 
the Indians forever.’’ The woman did not touch the robin and it 
stayed, making its nest there. In the autumn, however, it left 


and returned again in the spring. 


66. 

There was once an Indian who fasted very well, he fasted long 
during the winter and he “dreamt” of the thunder-spirit. When 
he wanted to make lightning he used to sing a song praising the 
thunder-spirit. ‘Then when he had finished singing, he would 
cut up some tobacco, put some into the fire and some into his 
pipe. Then he would shout in the direction of the south, “Let 
thunder come!” The next day there would be a tremendous 
thunderstorm. 
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67. 

There was once an Indian who never took his axe into his 
house although he had been told to do so. In winter too when it 
was cold he was told to bring it in. “If you don’t, something will 
surely happen to you in connection with your axe!”’ But the 
man answered, “Is the axe alive that it can do something to me?”’ 
“Well, anyway, you ought to bring it in,”’ he was told. He didn’t 
do it, however. One day when he was going out to cut wood the 
axe slipped while he was chopping and struck him on the head. 


68. 


Once an Indian while hunting saw a deer, but before he could 
shoot it he saw a lynx sneaking up toward it. He did not shoot the 
deer therefore for he wanted to see what the lynx would do. 
When the lynx got close to the deer it jumped on the deer and 
dug its claws close into its back. The deer started running with 
the lynx on its back. The Indian followed the deer. The deer 
ran under the limb of a tree and the limb struck the lynx so hard 
a blow that it fractured its skull and it died. 


69. 


Once a man hunting along the river saw a lynx lying on a log 
which was floating along. The lynx was looking down into the 
water. The Indian watched the lynx to see what it was going to 
do. All at once it jumped and caught a white-fish. The fish 
started down the river swimming very fast. The man did not see 
the lynx for a long time and then he saw it again far down the 
stream. There the lynx emerged and swam to the shore. The 
man did not harm it. 


70. 


Once an old woman told her husband, “Today I am going to 
the fields.” The husband said, “Don’t go today. Wait for to- 
morrow. Then you can go.” Then the old woman said, “Why 
do you say that? Why don’t you let me go today?” The man 
answered, “You might see a water-spirit.’”’ But the old woman 
said, ‘Where would the water-spirit come from?” “All right, you 
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can go,” said the old man, “however don’t get frightened if you 
see one.”” Then the old woman started. When she got to the 
field she heard a sound and she saw something crawling towards 
her. It was crossing the field. She had never seen anything like 
it before. There she saw an enormous snake. She got frightened 
and ran home and told her husband that she had seen the snake. 
Then she asked her husband how he had known that she was 
going to see it and the old man answered, “I transformed myself 
into that water-spirit.”’ 


74. 


Some old women, in the spring, at the time of the maple- 
sugar-making, were afraid that someone would kill one of them 
while they were preparing the sugar. Then one of the old women 
said, “They can kill me if they want to.”’ The others said, ““You 
had better run away with us.” “No,” said the old woman, “I 
won’t run away. I shall let myself be killed.””’ Then the others 
went away and she was left alone in the sugar-making camp. She 
worked on, gathering the sap in the daytime and the wood in the 
evening. Then she would hang up all her pails on the trees and 
begin boiling the sap. At night she took her drum and began 
drumming. Every once in a while she gave a yell and danced 
aound the kettles and the people who came to kill the workers 
in the sugar-making camp, thought they saw many people dancing 
and shouting and they were afraid to approach. After awhile the 
men who had run away returned to look for the old woman and 
they found her boiling down the sap. “How did you escape?” 
they asked her and she answered, “I danced and I yelled and I 
sang all night and no one came. I kept this up till morning.”’ 


A man out hunting came upon a fox standing still. The fox 
did not see him for some time. When he did he ran into a hole. 
The man stood still watching for it to come out. Then the fox 
stuck its head out and the man shot at it but didn’t hit it. So he 


stood there and watched for the fox to expose himself again. 
Again he shot at it, but he didn’t hit it. Then he fed the fox. 
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73. 


A woman looking for her husband was crossing the river on a 
log. She slipped, fell into the water and was drowned. The people 
had one of the conjurors look for her to tell them what had 
happened. This conjuror said, “Over there she fell into the river. 
In two days’ time you will find her.” Soafter two days’ time they 
found her, took her home, and buried her. 


74. 


A woman about to pay a visit to her relatives told her people 
when to expect her back. They went to meet her at the appointed 
time but she did not return. The next day they went again, but 
she did not return. Then one of the people said, ‘“You had better 
go over there and find out if she arrived at her destination.” So 
they went to one place and were told that she had not arrived. So 
they returned and told the others about it. Then someone started 
for another place and they were told that she had arrived and had 
started for her home at the appointed time. This person went 
back and informed the people. ‘‘She must have been killed on the 
way back.”” Then a conjuror was called to find out what had 
happened. The conjuror told them that she had encountered 
some of the enemy and had been carried off. At this the Indians 
became very angry and said, “Well let us go and attack them; let 
us kill them all.” So they all smoked and the bravest of the 
warriors took up their tomahawks. 

About that time a terrible thunderstorm struck across the 
enemy and some of the enemy were killed by lightning. Then 
some of the women and old men said, ““The people of the woman 
whom you captured are very angry and they have all just taken 
up their tomahawks and are coming over here to kill us all. You 
had better take the woman back. Put her on horseback. Let her 
have a horse. Take her away immediately.” The woman was 
accordingly put on a beautiful mare, and so while the warriors 
(of her people) were dancing a woman was seen riding in on a 
horse. They looked up, saw who the woman was, put down their 
tomahawks, and shook hands with her. 
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Then the woman told what had happened to her. “While I was 
walking along I felt frightened, but still I walked on. Soon I met 
four men on horseback. They seized me and put me on one of the 
horses and carried me off. When I got to their place they fed me 
and gave me water to drink. Then a terrible thunderstorm came 
up and struck the tent of our enemies and many were killed. Then 
an old woman said, ‘It is this woman who has brought the storm. 
Take her away immediately. Give her a beautiful horse and let 
her keep it.’”’ 

The thunders are of two kinds. Some are small men. These 
are the ones who always strike with lightning; others are big and 
they never strike. 


75. 

Once a man was chased by a green snake. When he saw it it 
was about to jump at him. He shot at it but he did not hit it. 
Then he shot at it again and ran away. The snake chased him, 
caught up to him, and coiled itself around him, throwing him to 
the ground. The Indian barely succeeded in getting his knife out. 
He cut the snake in half and killed it. 


76. 

There was once a man who could run very fast even when 
his hands and feet were tied. He raced the clouds and he beat 
them; he raced the lightning and he beat it. Nothing could beat 
him. Then he raced with an elk and he beat it. No animal could 
beat him. He looked around for something else to compete with. 
Then he raced with the wind and he beat it. He could find nothing 
on earth which could beat him. Finally he decided to race the 
noise that the ice makes when it cracks. He listened carefully 
and when the ice started to crack he started to run. But it beat 
him. This was the first time he was defeated. 


77. 


There was once an Indian who hated his father-in-law. He 
would always quarrel with him. The old man, however, never 
answered back. Once when he was cutting wood he heard his 
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son-in-law behind him saying, “You old man I would like to 
fight with you!” Indeed he was just going to hit him when the 
old man turned and said, ‘‘Why is it you hate me so?”” The 
young man answered, “Just because you are a wicked old man; 
and now I’m going to fight you.”” The old man said, “Just wait 
a little until I get my axe down. Then I will fight you.”” Then they 
started at each other. The old man said, ‘Fight with all the 
strength you possess, for when I was young none could defeat me.”’ 
Soon the old man started to swing his son-in-law around and 
when he was swinging him fastest he let go and the young man 
fell on the ground at some distance. Then the old man said, 
“You are no good.” Then the young man rose and said, ‘‘Now I 


am angry. Before I was only fooling.”” But the old man answered, 
“No, you are not strong enough. So far whenever you met me you 
made some remark, but I never minded it. Now, however, if 
you don’t stop I’ll do more to you than I have just done.” Then 
the young man left and the old one went on cutting wood. From 
that time on he never annoyed his father-in-law. 

78. 

Once a man took sick. He was not able to use any medicine, 
because he knew none. However, one night he dreamt that a 
person was speaking to him and said, “You are very sick.”” The 
man answered, “‘I am not taking any medicine.”’ Then the voice 
answered, “You will not get better until you take some medicine. 
Look at yonder tree. If you make medicine from it you will get 


better.”’ Then the sick man looked at the tree and he saw that it 
was a buttonwood. “There where the tree is spotted you should 
cut some of it and make a medicine. Drink it and you will be 
well.” 

When he woke up he told the people about the dream he had 
had. He asked some one to go and get the bark of the tree and 
make the medicine from it. When it was finished he drank it 
and got well. 

79. 

Once an Indian tracked another one for a long distance just 

to find out who he was. When finally he came to a lake he saw 
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nothing but a pair of moccasins. He therefore returned home and 
then he found two raccoons lying near his blankets. He killed 
them and skinned them and hung them up near the fire to cook. 
Then he ate them. Then he said to himself, ‘Tomorrow I’ll 
follow his footsteps again.”’ 


80. 


Once an Indian came upon the track of araccoon. He followed 
it until he saw that the raccoon had climbed a tree. This tree 
he then cut down and when it fell he ran over to its top. To his 
surprise he found two fish. These he picked up and took home with 
him. When he got home he was told not to eat the fish, for they 
could not be good since no one ever heard of fish walking around 
and climbing trees! However, the man said, “‘I am going to eat 
them for they are real fish.” The others replied, ““They may be 
fish, but really, who ever heard of fish walking around and climbing 
trees! Fish always stay in the water, so these cannot be normal 
fish!” The Indian replied that he had worked hard to get and kill 
these fish and that one had to eat if one did not want to starve. 
The others continued, however, and said, ‘““Something will happen 
to you if you eat these fish!’ The man then said to the others, 
“Will my eating the fish hurt you?” “Well, no, it will not harm 
us. We were only warning you. We shall say no more.” Then he 
boiled the fish and when they were cooked he ate them. Soon 
afterward he got frightfully thirsty and began drinking continu- 
ally. He drank all the water there was in the house and then he 
went down to the river and drank there. He cor 'd not quench 
his thirst. Finally he waded out into the water and sat down there 
and drank. Then he dived and drank under the water. The 
people said, ‘‘We told this man not to eat the fish, that they were 
not good, but he would not believe us. Now you see what has 
happened to him. This happens to all who disobey when they are 
told something.” Then they went to watch the man who was 
drinking. When they arrived they did not find him, but found a 
large fish instead. 
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81. 


Once an Indian hunting raccoons heard some children playing. 
As he came up close he saw a cave" in which children were laughing 
and talking. (It was a fish cave.) The big fishes told the smaller 
ones to play quietly for otherwise someone would come and hear 
them. Then the man broke up the cave. The older fishes said, 
“TI told you to keep quiet and not make so much noise!’’ The man 
killed them all. 


Once an Indian was calumniated by his enemies among his 
own people. These claimed that he had said that he could defeat 
the best fighter amongst them. Then he was asked whether he 
had said it and he answered, “‘No, I never did.’’ But his enemies 
said, “Yes you did.’”’ Then the Indian became somewhat fright- 
ened. Again he was asked if he had ever said it and again he 
replied that he never had. His enemies however continued to say 
it and finally he got angry and said, ‘‘Now I really am angry and 
I am not afraid to fight this man.”” Then the fight was arranged. 
When the day came his opponent said, ““Today you shall die,” 
and struck at him. But he missed him and the Indian said, 
“‘This is the last time you shall see daylight.’’ With that he struck 
him and killed him. 

83. 

My father used to tell me of things that took place among 
some of the Indians living along the St. Clair River below Sarnia. 

A family had one day placed a little cradle board with a baby 
in it outside their house. When shortly after one of the family 
went out to take it it had disappeared. They immediately went to 
a mide man and a conjuror (a fciski), and asked them to find out 
where the child was. The conjuror told them that a lion who 
lived on the other side of the river had stolen the child and taken 
it to its home. 


41 The informant was not certain as to the meaning of the word. He finally rendered 
it as “cave.” 
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The people then paddled across and found out where the lion 
lived. As they started to dig into its home they heard the child 
crying. Then they told the lion not to kill the child, but he 
would not heed them and when finally they got to the child it was 
dead. The lion however escaped. 

The body of the child was taken across the river to bury it 
and when they had finished this, they had some mide and con- 
jurors find out where the lion had fled to. They were told that 
it was across the lake and they went there, but again it escaped. 
It went towards the west about seventy-five miles from Port 
Huron to a place where there were about five inland lakes. The 
mide and conjurors were again asked to find out its hiding place 
and the men, followed by some women in boats, pursued the lion. 
As they were paddling along, they noticed something like a brass 
tail coming to the surface near their canoe and one of the men 
struck it and cut it off. The lion however again escaped and 
went north, but the mide and conjurors followed it and finally 
killed it. 

84. 

Once a young girl fasted for a long time. She finally got lost. 
The parents of the child missed their daughter keenly. After 
many years they heard someone yelling one night and immediately 
ran out, built a fire and threw some meat into it. Then the pagak 
(their daughter) lowered herself and soon they saw a person 
standing outside. They took her in immediately and kept her. 
They gave her a little soup to drink and after a while she put on a 
little flesh. When she had become quite fat they recognized her 
as their daughter. They were very glad and went around and told 
the other Indians. The Indians came over and danced the whole 
night but the girl who had come back did not dance. They 
afterwards sat around her and she taught them many songs which 
they could sing. These are the songs that the mide and conjurors 
(the tciski) sing to the present day. When they sing it is either 
to a bad medicine or one that is to be used for curing. All these 
songs the conjurors obtained from this woman. 
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85. 

Some of the people who fasted used to go away and fight. 
There is a story of how ten of these started out and said to their 
chief, “Tomorrow you will see a buffalo and you want to watch 
out that no one says anything to him.” So then they went. The 
next day at noon they saw a buffalo and one of them was dis- 
obedient and said, “I’m not afraid of a buffalo.” The buffalo 
heard him and started to run for the man, and this one who had 
said he was not afraid of a buffalo was told, “You had better run 
away.” The buffalo chased him and he ran a great distance. 
Then he turned around on the buffalo, killed it, and cut it up 
into fine pieces. He then chased the people with whom he had 
started out. One man who was ahead of the others said, ‘““Tomor- 
row we shall arrive at the place where we are supposed to be 
going.” The next morning the Indians were fighting among 
themselves but no one was killed. Finally they decided to stop 
and go home. (When men returned home singing the people 
immediately knew that they had killed someone, but as they had 
not killed anyone this time they returned home quietly. Only 
when they came home yelling could their families know that they 
had killed someone.) 

86. 

A conjuror whose name was Nanegus)’n had three little con- 
juring lodges and another one had four of these lodges. A third 
conjuror had a piece of ice in his body and was quite ill; so he 
called for one of these two conjurors to tell him why he was unable 
to kill any game. Then he was told that a man named Nisa- 
wankwo’d was the cause of his bad luck. Then the man asked that 
Nisawankwo’d be brought into the conjuror’s lodge. This was 
done and he was then asked why he was acting this way and 
preventing this man from killing game. Then Niswankwo’d 
answered, “‘He did not give me any meat when I asked him and 
I shall never forgive him for this.’”’ Then the relatives of the man 
said, “You had better kill him.’’ So the conjuror killed him, i.e. 
he killed the soul of the man that was in the conjuror’s lodge. 
(The body died wherever the owner happened to be). 

This is what the conjurors did. 
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87. 

Once an Indian who was a mide called all the birds together. 
The bat also came but he was told that he had not been invited. 
“Certainly I have been invited for I fly through the air and have 
feathers on my back.”’ But nevertheless he was not taken. Then 


he went away ashamed and crying. Since then he always travels 
at night. 


88. 


Once there was a woman living in a house together with her 
little sister. They used to hunt every day and killed a lot of game, 
deer, bears, and everything. Both of them fasted when they were 
young. The elder one knew more medicine than the younger one 
because she had been blessed by the ice. 

One day when she was going after water in the winter she 
made a hole in the ice and, while she was dipping water out, she 
fell in. She was under the water and she used her knees to break 
through the ice. Whenever one hears ice crack now it is the 
elder sister trying to break through the ice with her knees. 

She was under the water four days and then she broke through 
and went home. She did not drown because she had fasted. 

One time when she was alone an Indian came along whom she 
had never seen before. She did not know who he was but he was 
in reality a “‘wild man.” He asked her to marry him. She accepted 
him and had children from whom those we call “‘wild men” are 
descended. 


89. 

Once an Indian and his wife lost their little boy, the only child 
they had. They wondered where he could have gone, hunted high 
and low, and asked every one they met about him. No one knew of 
him. Then they asked where a mide or conjuror lived and they 
were told. They told the conjuror that they had lost their boy. 
“We looked for him last night and could not find him anywhere.” 

They then accompanied the mide and conjuror to a dance 
and danced all night. In the morning they were told that a bear 
had stolen the child. They asked the two men where the child 
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and the bear might be just then. The mide told them that they 
were in the woods, in a big hollow tree and that the boy was well. 
The parents then asked the conjuror to go after the boy and he 
consented. He left immediately. When he came to the place, 
the bear came out and the conjuror said to him, “I have been 
sent here to come after the child. His parents are crying for him 
and I beseech you to let him go right away.”’ “TI will not let him 
go today,” said the bear, “‘but tomorrow you may expect him.” 
However the boy did not come home and after a few days the 
parents again sent the conjuror to the bear. The bear came out 
again and the conjuror said to him, “I have been sent here to 


? 


take the boy home.” “It is not time for the boy to go home,” 
said the bear, “for he is to stay here with me for another year. I 
keep him here so that he can stay at my house and take care of 
my children. You can go away now and tell the boy’s parents, 
that when the time is up they should build a little log lodge and 
I will bring the boy there.” 

When the year was over the parents built a little lodge and 
the boy was brought there. They had been told that no one 
should come to see the boy. Two little girls however went to see 
the boy and he was transformed into a dog and went under the 
ground and has never been seen since. 

From that time on parents taught their children to remain in 
the house after the sun had set. 


90. 

One of the Indians was a mide and knew many medicines. 
When he was fasting he dreamt of a snake and he afterwards 
used part of this snake in his medicine. He knew where the 
snake could be found. He used to go to the place where the snakes 
lived and sing to them. Once he went there and sang for two days. 
The snakes came out, one of them being four hundred feet long. 
He pounded this snake to death. This was the snake of whom he 
had dreamt when he was fasting and who had blessed him. 

This man was the most powerful of all the mide and conjurors. 
No one could overpower him. This is what is told about this man. 
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91. 


I know of another man who was blessed by a tree and he was 
given also the blessing of knowing things in the future. One day 
his wife took sick, so he knew that she had been made sick by 
another woman, through witchcraft. That night, he said, the 
witch would come again, but she would not be able to get in for 
he had medicine also. After it got dark, he went out and sprinkled 
the medicine around the house, and on top of the house, and 
went in. Soon they saw the fire sparks some distance away, and 
it was coming towards the house. Soon they heard someone 
fall on the roof of the house, and the man said, ““Yes. You may 
come in spite of my medicine.’”’ So the next morning they heard 
that the woman who fell on the roof of the house was dead. This 
is another man who had power to kill anyone without touching 
the person, just by putting medicine where the person was going 
to pass. 


Curist COLLEGE, 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


THE PETROGLYPH AT ALDRIDGE POINT, NEAR 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


BY HARLAN I. SMITH 


N ALDRIDGE point, about fifteen miles westward from Vic- 
6) toria, is a petroglyph. Aldridge point is on the western side of 

the entrance to Becher bay in East Sooke, slightly to the east of 
Beechy head, the most southern point of Vancouver island The 
petroglyph is near the international cable landing, but a little further 
along the shore going westward. It is in the olivine gabbro (Div. of 
Anthropology, Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa, Cat. No. 
XII-B-1565) between the high tide line and the spray line at a place 
immediately eastward from the fault on this point. The fault is 
shown on the East Sooke Map sheet, No. 167A, of the Geological 
Survey of Canada. 

I was told, on September 27, 1923, by Mr. C. C. Pemberton of 
Victoria, that Mr. Allan Ford of the same place had informed him 
of white markings on the rocks at Aldridge point. These might be 
of a petroglyph, but this description did not seem promising, and that 
petroglyphs should exist in plain sight on the shore in this old settled 
district, within fifteen miles of Victoria, without having been found 
by the several industrious archaeologists of Victoria, or even reported 
to them, also seemed unlikely. On September 29 Mr. Ford kindly 
took Mr. Pemberton and myself to the place. Here it was seen that 
the markings were clearly of an aboriginal petroglyph. 

This petroglyph was formed by bruising lines in the rock. The 
lines average about an inch wide by perhaps a quarter of an inch 
deep. The natural surface is made up of large crystals weathered 
out in relief. These throw shadows and the intervening spaces have 
caught dirt, lichens and the like. Thus it appears dark like a stone 
building in a soft coal district. The surface of the bruised lines of 
the petroglyph, on the other hand, is smoother and consequently not 
only shows smaller shadows but little lichen or other dirt. It appears 
light in contrast to the natural rock. From a distance the lines 
resemble faint chalk marks. 

One of the figures represents a gigantic animal form, possibly a 
seal in profile. It is illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2. Another to the west 
of this, while plainly seen in part-is difficult to trace out to a complete 
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Fics. 1 and 2.—Views of the petroglyph, looking more or less westerly, immed’- 
ately east of the fault on Aldridge point, on the west entrance of Becher bay, East 
Sooke, Vancouver Island. The petroglyph is about at the high tide mark, but be- 
low where the surf dashes. 
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form, and consequently what it represents has not been identified. 
Although Mr. Ford thought he had seen a figure, representing a 
whale with a large dorsal fin, at this place, we were unable to find 
further figures in the short time, perhaps fifteen minutes, which we 
had at this site. In addition to taking three photographs from varying 
distances to the eastward, I made moving picture stills of both figures 
and the scenic panorama for the National Museum of Canada. 

The character of the art seems to resemble that of the petroglyphs 
near Nanaimo, and to differ from that known on the coast north of 
Comox. 


NATIONAL Museum or CANADA, 
OTTAWA. 
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Catalogue of Human Crania in the United States National Museum 
Collections: The Eskimo, Alaska and Related Indians, Northeastern 
Asiatics. ALES Hrpiicka, Curator, Division of Physical Anthro- 
pology. No. 2480. Proceedings of the United States National 
Museum, Vol. 63, Art. 12, pp. 1-51, Washington, Government 
Printing Office. 1924. 


One of the most encouraging and epoch marking events in the 
history of Physical Anthropology in America is the appearance of the 
first installment of what promises to be a complete catalogue of the 
osteological collections in the U. S. National Museum together with 
such other collections or portions of collections as the author has 
studied. Only one who has sought for comparative American 
material will appreciate the deplorable dearth of data on American 
crania and other skeletal parts. In spite of the fact that there are 
now housed in American museums wonderful collections of American 
aboriginal remains, nearly, if not totally, adequate for a fairly com- 
plete definition of American types and their interrelationships with 
each other and with non-American groups, the modern treatises on 
American crania are very limited in number and most of these are 
defective either in the kind or number of measures taken. Conse- 
quently this catalogue will fill a long felt want and it is to be hoped 
that it will stimulate other American institutions to publish catalogues 
of their own. 

The first number describes 412 crania, representing Eskimo from 
Greenland, Baffin Land, Smith Sound, Alaska, St. Lawrence Island 
and Asia. In addition, Aleut, Tlingit, Haida, Apache and Lipan 
crania are also included. A large collection of Mongolian crania 
from Urga and a smaller Buriat series complete the number. 

A unique and commendable feature of the catalogue is the in- 
clusion of averages of the measures and indices. This will add greatly 
to the range of usefulness of the catalogue as will also the brief notes 
at the end of each section, summarizing the author’s valuable opinions 
as to the relationships of the groups described. 
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I regret sincerely that I cannot end this review here without the 
addition of adverse comment. Nothing but the extreme seriousness 
of his offense could tempt me to criticize this notable contribution 
by one of the foremost anthropologists of the world. 

Doctor Hrdlicka has not profited by history. Those who have 
attempted to obtain comparative material from the catalogues of 
Davis, Flower, Quatrefages and Hamy, Morton, Virchow, Otis, and of 
some of the German museums, will appreciate the fact that their 
usefulness is greatly diminished either by the dearth or peculiarity 
of measurements taken. In these catalogues this is largely excusable 
since many of them were made when craniometry was in its infancy, 
the dates of publication ranging from 1839 to 1892. But it is hard to 
excuse the publication in 1924 of a catalogue already out of date in 
that the measures given are inadequate to define the form of the 
skull or to conform with the recommendations of international 
deliberative bodies, composed of many physical anthropologists of 
long experience. It is another example of that individualism which 
has retarded the normal progress of craniometry. Individualism is 
proper enough after some concession has been made to the opinions 
of one’s colleagues. 

Only eleven direct measures are given altho the International 
Agreement of Monaco, 1906, calls for upwards of 32 measures when 
the mandible is included. Specifically, Doctor Hrdlicka omits such 
measures as minimum and maximum frontal diameters, basion- 
nasion, basion-prosthion, maxillo-alveolar length and breadth, all 
of the arcs and practically all of the mandibular measures as well as 
several other recommended diameters. The absence of such measures 
is not serious for the author who has had an opportunity to examine 
the material visually. With his long experience and talent for seeing 
relationships, measurements are of secondary importance. But for 
purposes of scientific presentation, the publication of measures is 
supposed to define and describe the crania for the craniometrist or 
the student who does not have an opportunity to examine the 
material at first hand. The measures given in this catalogue do not 
do this. We have no measures of the frontal region, of prognathism, 
or of the alveolar or dental arches. This deficiency is particularly 
serious because the material under consideration is American. In 

America we have series of crania, some of which parallel certain 
Melanesian series and others of which “‘parallel’”’ certain Caucasian 
series of crania. I say “parallel,” altho this is the debatable 
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question which can be settled only when we have enough measures to 
completely and adequately define the form of the skulls discussed. 

Were this an ordinary publication, the omissions noted above 
would pass unnoticed but this is a catalogue of the collections in the 
United States National Museum and the lack of conformity to 
international standards is a more serious offense than it would be for a 
private institution to publish an individualistic catalogue. I would 
also be more lenient if I did not know that for a very large number of 
series, at least, the author has already taken the measures omitted in 
the catalogue. The plea of lack of space will not excuse the omission 
for, throughout the whole catalogue, the left hand page is largely 
wasted. Columns 2, 3, 4, and 5 could be done away with very econom- 
ically and conveniently by the use of index numbers and foot- 
notes. This would enable the inclusion of nine or ten more measures 
and make the catalogue so much more valuable. 

It is to be hoped that these defects can be remedied before the 
appearance of the next section of the catalogue so that my first 
sentence may be allowed to stand unqualified. 

Louis R. SULLIVAN 


The Ammassalik Eskimo. WILLIAM THALBITZER. In two parts. 
Second Part, No. 3, Language and Folklore. Meddelelser om 
Grénland, Vol. xt, Copenhagen, 1923. 


This is the second volume of Thalbitzer’s great work on the 
Ammassalik Eskimos of East Greenland, the first appearing ten years 
ago as Vol. xxx1x of the Meddelelser om Gr¢nland series. Like the 
former volume, the present is divided into sections, of which the two 
first deal exclusively with Eskimo music as transcribed from phono- 
graph records. The third, and by far the longest section, begins with a 
phonetical and grammatical study of the Ammassalik dialect. This 
is followed by copiously annotated texts and translations of a large 
number of songs from the Ammassalik area, together with a few 
traditions in prose. The book concludes with a few song texts and 
translations from other parts of Greenland. 

The phonetical and grammatical portions are conducted along 
the same lines as the Illustrative Sketch of the Eskimo language, 
published by the same author in the Handbook of American Indian 
Languages. One hopes that Mr. Thalbitzer will shortly complete 
them with a comparative vocabulary of the Ammassalik dialect 
where some of its special features, such as the consonantal changes 
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and the uvularization of certain vowel sounds, can be more readily 
studied. In certain respects the dialect seems to have a distinctly 
archaic flavor, although in most cases it appears to have changed 
far more than the related dialects in W. Greenland. 

It is a little difficult to keep a true perspective amid the great 
mass of song-material which makes up the larger portion of the 
volume, owing to the large number of variant texts that are given 
and the wealth of elucidative notes. The different types of songs and 
poems are rather striking. Six main varieties are distinguished, most 
of which are still further subdivided. There are “epic-lyric” poems, 
hunting or kaiak songs and berry-picking songs, magic prayers or 
charms, religious drum songs or angakok songs, mimic-dramatic 
drum songs and juridical drum songs. 

Some of these song-types appear to be confined to Greenland, 
though they may extend in some cases to Hudson Bay. The “epic- 
lyric’ poems, which comprise petting-songs, nursery rhymes, chil- 
dren’s ditties, and recitative poems concerning animals and other 
phenomena in nature, can be paralleled in many cases from other 
Eskimo regions; the altercation between the wheat-ear and the 
raven, for example, is found in other versions among the Copper 
Eskimos and in Alaska. Kaiak and berry-picking songs, which make 
up the second class, have not been recorded, to my knowledge, outside 
of Greenland; but the third, magic prayers or incantations, are 
current everywhere. Angakok songs, too, were probably very wide- 
spread at one time, though in many places they must have dis- 
appeared through the introduction of Christianity. Mimic-dramatic 
drum songs, on the other hand, seem peculiar to Baffin Land and 
Greenland, while juridical drum songs are especiaily typical of the 
latter region, although Nelson describes something similar from 
Bering Strait in Alaska and contests in song appear in an embryo 
form among the Copper Eskimos. One misses from the Greenland 
collection the game songs that are not infrequent among the western 
Eskimos and elsewhere (e.g. the song to accompany juggling with 
stones, and particularly cat’s cradle chants; but possibly the game of 
cat’s cradles is now unknown in Greenland south of Smith Sound, for 
I have seen no reference to it in any author). More than all, one 
misses the ordinary dance-songs so popular from Bering Strait to 
Baffin Land, songs that celebrate any and every event in the lives 
of the people and are sung at all times and in all places, but most 
often in the dance-houses to the accompaniment of the drums, 
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Undoubtedly the juridical drum-songs of the Greenland natives are 
only a development of these every-day dance-songs, which appear 
in a somewhat more formal dress in the Central Eskimo region. 

The brief number of Ammassalik folk-tales incorporated in this 
volume are only a tithe of his collection, Mr. Thalbitzer tells us, lack 
of space preventing the publication of the remainder. Several versions 
are given of some well-known myths, such as “The Woman who 
married a Dog” and “Sun and Moon.” It is interesting to find among 
them the legend of the “‘Troll-Woman who drinks until she bursts,” 
for this legend, which Mr. Thalbitzer found also in West Greenland, 
is known to the Hudson Bay Eskimos and to the Copper Eskimos of 
Coronation Gulf; moreover, quite recently, it has been discovered, 
in a divided form, among the Sikani Indians of northern British 
Columbia. It is thus one more example of the fact that the Eskimos 
and the northern Indians of America had formerly much closer 
relations with each other than has often been recognized. 

It is impossible to review Mr. Thalbitzer’s work at all adequately 
in a few paragraphs. The task he undertook for himself was tre- 
mendous, no less than to lay bare the inmost structure of the Ammas- 
salik dialect and to interpret its unwritten literature. His unrivalled 
knowledge of Eskimo dialects has enabled him to succeed to a 
remarkable degree. The layman may find his book tedious on 
account of the very completeness that makes it so valuable to the 
specialist. Not everyone will share his enthusiastic appreciation of 
Eskimo prose and poetry, but no one can fail to admire his brilliant 
presentation of it or the sound scholarship that pervades the whole 
work. It marks, indeed, a mile-stone in our knowledge, not merely of 
Eskimo literature, but of native literature in general. 

DIAMOND JENNESS 


The Toba Indians of the Bolivian Gran Chaco. RAFAEL KARSTEN. 
(Acta Academiae Aboensis, Humaniora IV). Aabo Akademi: 
Aabo, 1923. 126 pp. 

This is one of the studies, based on field investigation, which 
Professor Karsten, of the University of Helsingfors, has recently 
contributed to South American ethnography, fortunately for us in the 
English language. His predecessors having given some description of 
Toba somatology and technology, he confines himself to sociology 
and religion. 

The Toba form part of the Chaco group known as Guaycurt and 
are thus related to the Abipones; their habitat lies in the pampas of 
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Bolivia and Argentina. Professor Karsten enhances the value of his 
paper by constant references to neighboring tribes. A student of 
North America naturally seizes upon a number of correspondences 
with cases familiar to him, in the hope of helping towards an ultimate 
general distribution study for the whole of the New World. 

The Toba had no caste system, yet sons of war chiefs enjoyed 
some distinction——a phenomenon recalling some tribes of our 
Southern Plains. There is normally matrilocal residence, which is 
coupled with maternal descent, though the author is not clear on the 
subject of clans, speaking of the children as “‘supposed to belong to the 
mother’s tribe”’ (p. 19). The couvade formerly existed in the classical 
form, and even today the father, while not remaining in bed, abstains 
from labor and certain kinds of food. Women in confinement are also 
prohibited from work and avoid the taste of fish, and a rigorous fast 
is likewise prescribed for a girl at puberty. Though the author does 
not explicitly state it, five is clearly the mystical number of the 
Toba: the period of abstinence in the situations cited is five days, and 
the same recurs in the myths about the darkening of the sun and the 
falling of thunder bolts (pp. 22, 27, 109, 110). This is a point of 
interest because five as a sacred number seems to be very definitely 
restricted in distribution north of Mexico. 

The Toba were a warlike people, who took both scalps and heads 
for trophies, the former being hung on high poles in the middle of 
the village, where a dance was performed round them by the younger 
warriors (37 f.). 

Although mythologically there is a belief in a great Evil and a 
great Good Being, these are in practice of Jittlke moment compared 
to the peydék, i.e. the evil spirits, which often bear the shape of birds, 
and the good spirits aiding shamans. The subordinate part played 
by all heavenly bodies is noteworthy (p. 46). Disease is uniformly 
caused by evil peyék who have entered the body and must be ex- 
tracted in the form of splinters. The physician shakes a strap with 
small bells, sings an incantation, spits and blows upon the affected 
part, and ultimately disengages the splinter with the aid of his 
tutelary, who is invoked in a special song (50 sq.). It is naturally 
impossible to summarize the description of sacred dances, but we may 
note that while women do not participate in the great festival called 
nomi they are not barred as spectators. 

The chapter on mythology seems meagre, and the few tales 
recorded are only partly given in the native style. However, enough 
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has been said to show that Professor Karsten has made a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of a very interesting people. 
Rosert H. Lowie 


ASIA 


Social Organization of the Manchus, a Study of the Manchu Clan 
Organization. S. M. Surroxocororr, anthropologist of the 
Museum of Anthropology and Ethnography of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences at Petrograd. Royal Asiatic Society, North 
China Branch, Extra Vol. 11, Shanghai, 1924. 194 pp. 


In this learned and critical monograph the social organization of 
the Manchu is studied and set forth for the first time. The author’s 
researches were made at Aigun in northern Manchuria where the 
Manchu element is preserved in a purer form and less influenced 
by Chinese than in southern Manchuria and Peking. He formulates 
the following definition of the clan: The Manchu clan is a group of 
persons united by the consciousness of their common origin from a 
male ancestor and through male ancestors, also united by the recog- 
nition of their blood-relationship, having common clan spirits and 
recognizing a series of taboos, the principal of which is the interdiction 
of marriage between the members of a clan. The cian also includes 
the women adopted as wives by the male members of the clan. A 
clan-meeting at which all members from boys to old men are obliged 
to be present is called once a year. On the first day a sacrifice is 
offered to the ancestors and clan spirits, an animal (not connected 
with totemistic practices) being selected in-accordance with the rites 
of the clan and the sense of the assembly. A master of ceremonies 
elected by the members directs the sacrifice and the banquet following 
it. On the second day of the meeting the clan-chief is elected. He is 
usually a young man, but as a rule at least 25 years of age. Social 
position and wealth are not considered, but the candidate is required 
to be well bred, honest, tactful, and able to govern. There is no vote, 
the candidate is proclaimed viva voce. There is no restriction to the 
duration of office, but in case of inability he may offer his resignation. 
The clan-chief’s power equals that of a governor-general of Man- 
churia, and there is no appeal from his decisions. He presides over 
the clan meetings, has the function of a supreme judge, decides all 
important clan affairs, supervises the clan rites, watches over public 
and private morality, keeps the clan register, issues permits for 
marriage and inheritance, and advises the clan members on business 
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matters. Sometimes he maintains his position for twenty years and 
even longer, and he may be succeeded by his son. In case his actions 
are contrary to law or meet with the disapproval of the assembled 
clansmen, the matter is laid officially before the meeting, and the 
chief is obliged to submit his resignation, which according to the 
case may be accepted or declined. Frequently the assembly is content 
to address a reprimand to him and allows him to remain in office. 
His position is unsalaried, and when rich, he may help poor clan- 
members. His power within the clan is almost absolute, and all clan 
members are treated alike within the organization. The women take 
no part in the men’s assemblies, but address their petitions to the clan 
through the chief or to the latter directly. The women, however, are 
organized separately, exactly like the men. On the third day of the 
clan meeting a women’s gathering takes place; it embraces all un- 
married women born in the clan, as well as the women adopted by 
the clan through marriage. The women elect a woman clan-chief 
imbued with the same functions and rights as the male clan-chief. 
Questions of a similar nature are discussed, the same rules and 
customs are observed as at the men’s meeting. No man save the clan 
chief is permitted to attend the women’s convention. Affairs con- 
cerning both men and women are submitted to a joint meeting. In 
case of a complaint against a woman, the man in question must state 
his case to the female clan-chief. It is not surprising that the author 
assures us that he could not make any direct observations regarding 
the female organization, but that what he knows he owes to the 
communications of men who naturally know little about the subject, 
as they are barred from the women’s meetings and know merely what 
the women please to tell them. The point is interesting, for it bears 
out the fact that the Manchu women understand the art of keeping 
their secrets. The author concludes that “obviously the women’s 
organization as a social phenomenon has no such importance as the 
men’s organization; Manchu society like all societies known up to the 
present time is based on the preponderance of man, not of woman.” 
This is a somewhat hazardous generalization: we know of many 
primitive societies in which. woman wielded as great a power as man 
or even a greater power; in Asia, the classical example is presented by 
Tibet. Military service which the author gives as a reason for male 
hegemony certainly was not the direct cause of it, but was the out- 
come of historical developments which naturally had the tendency to 


strengthen man’s influence. ‘“‘Finally,”’ the author remarks, “hunting 
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and agriculture could not be women’s trades, either’’ (p. 56); but on 
p. 105 (again p. 123) he states that two processes of fishing and 
searching for edible grass and roots are duties exclusively reserved for 
women, and that even the care of cattle, swine, and poultry are 
woman’s business. 

The clan system also has a religious significance in that the 
members of a clan are united by ceremonies pertaining to the worship 
of ancestors and shamanistic practices. Every clan has its own group 
of spirits peculiar to it. Shamanism is one of the elements forming 
the basis of the clan organization, and with it the existence of the clan 
is bound up. Every individual, through the clan, is firmly attached 
to the system of spirits from whom he receives assistance through the 
mediation of those familiar with the clan-rites. A list of 42 clans with 
their Manchu and Chinese names, as well as 10 tables explaining the 
systems of relationship, is given. The author refers to a Manchu book 
which contains a complete description of the clans, their names 
and history, and regrets that he was unable to obtain a copy of it in 
Peking, 1917-18. A complete copy of this rare and important work is 
in the reviewer’s library, and he would be pleased to place it at the 
disposal of any one who is qualified to make the proper use of it. 

There are two detailed chapters on marriage, exogamy, levirate, 
sexual taboos, wedding, divorce, division of labor, woman’s rights, 
childbirth, education, and woman’s work. As to customs bearing on 
childbirth and marriage it would have been desirable that the author 
might have collated his data with those of W. Grube (Zur Pekinger 
Volkskunde), who has given a very full description of the analogous 
customs of the Peking Manchu; this work is not cited in the author’s 
bibliography, either. His description of a Manchu cradle, accom- 
panied by a sketch, may interest our Americanists. The discussion 
of economic conditions, as agriculture and domesticated animals, is 
very interesting. Swine-breeding is fundamental, and pork is the 
principal flesh food. Pigs are the unit in calculating the bridal price 
or a ransom. Some clans do not use the pig as a sacrificial animal; 
others, like all Mongol-Manchu clans, use the sheep; others again, the 
badger. Artificial incubation of chickens is understood and practiced. 
The author observes that in distinction from the Chinese the Manchu 
do not sow maize in the field, but in the kitchen-gardens. This 
held good for nearly all parts of Europe and Asia when maize first 
became known after the discovery of America. It first was merely 
planted in gardens and at a later stage rose into a field-crop, as I hope 
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to show in detail in a new study of maize; in Fu-kien Province maize is 
solely known as a garden plant. Tobacco-cultivation and the char- 
acteristic long pipes of the Manchu are not mentioned. For the 
first time the author figures and describes a peculiar Manchu plough 
in the shape of a sledge (p. 135). There is every reason to be grateful 
to the author for his thorough investigation of a people that is in a 
complete state of disintegration and threatens to disappear as an 
ethnic unit. The Asiatic Society of Shanghai also merits our thanks 
for having published this volume. Our only regret is that the work 
has not had the benefit of an English proof-reader. Mr. Shirokogoroff 
has written English for the last two years only and struggles with the 
language nobly, but not always successfully; grammatical and 
stylistic errors are numerous, and there are many unintelligible 
sentences. Who is able to understand the long sentence on p. 104 
(second paragraph) consisting of fourteen printed lines? Since 1915 
the author has been carrying on extensive researches in eastern 
Mongolia, Manchuria, and Siberia, studying the ethnology of the 
Tungus, Dahur, Manchu, and Chinese. He has made large collec- 
tions of Tungus folk-lore in texts and translations, and has prepared 
a comparative dictionary of Tungus dialects on cards. Much impor- 
tant work from his pen may be anticipated in the near future. 
B. LAUFER 
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The Material Culture of the Marquesas Islands. RALPH LINTON. 
(Memoirs of the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, Vol. vi, 
No. 5, pp. 263-471, plates x1-txxxiv.) Honolul:, Hawaii. 
1923. 

Ralph Linton’s contribution to Polynesian study is the fifth 
publication resulting from the Bayard Dominick Polynesian Expedi- 
tion and is devoted to a survey of the Material Culture and Archae- 
ology of the Marquesas group. A recent renascence of scientific 
interest in Polynesia renders any exposition of new data from that 
field especially welcome. 

Linton’s paper observes an elaborate care for details, such as 
methods of house and boat sennit lashings, house descriptions, boat 
descriptions, wood carving, tools and their uses, that is most com- 
mendable. The chapter on stone artifacts shows basic knowledge 
and careful application. It is noted with pleasure that close attention 
is given to artistic design units and motifs. 
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A series of comparative tables of Polynesian material culture 
traits are well conceived and probably as perfectly executed as 
incomplete and too often inaccurate data would permit. 

In his final conclusions Linton outlines a theory to account for the 
derivation of all the historic Polynesian cultures from three original 
cultures which were respectively introduced by three different races 
of people. The three different types of culture referred to are classified 
as Indonesian, Caucasic-Negroid, and Indonesian-Caucasic-Negroid. 
These names are indicative of the people who are assigned throughout 
the exposition of the theory to act as culture bearing immigrants. 

The routes and time relations which are involved in following 
these migrations are sufficiently intricate to demand as a foundation 
a large quantity of the most carefully collected data covering Micro 
nesia and Melanesia as well as Polynesia. A hypothetical Negroid 
population is assigned to Western and Southeastern Polynesia as a 
primary source of culture in these provinces. This culture is over- 
thrown by an invading Caucasic race which mixes with the blacks 
to produce a Caucasic-Negroid culture. This mixed culture is carried 
by the mixed stock to the Marquesas and to Easter Island. There 
follows an Indonesian wave coming through Micronesia. This race 
floods Western Polynesia driving out the majority of the former 
inhabitants and setting up a new culture. This Indonesian culture, 
with slight modifications, is eventually carried by immigrants to 
Hawaii, New Zealand and Southeastern Polynesia. There follows 
a period of quiescence. Finally immigrants from Western Polynesia 
in a new series of culture-laden invasions reach the Society group, 
rediscover Hawaii, destroy or modify the earlier culture of South- 
eastern Polynesia, drive some of the Southeastern Polynesians to 
New Zealand and others to the Marquesas, and overrun the Southern 
Marquesan group only to be blocked in their advance by the inhabi- 
tants of the Northern Marquesan group. Thus every important 
Polynesian cultural trait is definitely linked with a peculiar racial 
element which is credited with personally introducing that trait into 
every province where it is found. 

The theory is intensely interesting to any student of Polynesia, 
but it cries aloud for supporting data. The data referred to by Linton 
include his own and Handy’s Marquesan notes, his own studies of 


materials deposited in several American museums, the very limited 
number of truly scientific contributions which are available covering 
the history and general anthropology of Oceania, and the rather 
doubtfully accurate accounts of travelers and missionaries. 
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The chief argument in Linton’s exposition is founded upon an 
apparent difference between a central Polynesian culture, with 
Western Polynesia as its stronghold, and a marginal culture, less 
uniform than the central type but with basic elements apparent 
throughout, occurring in Polynesia outside of the Western province. 
The similarities between the material culture of the Marquesas, 
New Zealand and Hawaii are especially stressed. Any lack of sim- 
ilarity is accounted for by second or third invasions at the hands of 
new culture-bearing stocks. Throughout the argument cultures are 
persistently associated with races and cultural changes of any moment 
are directly ascribed to large immigrations of racial units acting as 
culture bearers. 

Much might be said questioning the structure of the argument 
in detail. Probabilities founded upon rather meager data constitute 
too large and important an element in the chain of reasoning sub- 
mitted. Cultural differences which are at conflict with the trend of 
the argument are minimized or explained away by hypotheses that 
smack of rationalization. Thus Hawaii is classified with the Mar- 
quesas and New Zealand on the strength of similarities in material 
culture, but the socio-political similarities of Hawaii and Western 
Polynesia are accounted for by a final invasion of Hawaii at the hands 
of Western Polynesians coming via the Society group. Again, the 
difference between the Marquesan-New Zealand cultures on the one 
hand and the Southeastern Polynesian cultures, from which they 
both are credited to have sprung, on the other hand is explained by 
a late invasion of Southeastern Polynesia by Western culture bearers 
who succeeded in practically annihilating the preceding Southeastern 
culture. Is it not fair to ask for the evidence that such a hypothetical 
Southeastern culture ever existed? Could not the few basic sim- 
ilarities be more easily explained partly by general culture sources 
common to all and partly by diffusion? 

In any group classification of cultures the likeness of cultures 
within a given group is subject to exaggerated interpretation. Even 
when the author clearly realizes these differences his exposition of 
similarities is apt to unintentionally make such differences non- 
apparent. Linton’s division of Polynesia into central and marginal 
culture areas seems basically sound, but accompanying inferences 
that house types, boat types, political and other traits are funda- 
mentally alike throughout the central group are not supported by 
facts. In the writer’s opinion the similarity between Tongan and 
and Southeastern Polynesian houses is much more marked than that 
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between Tongan and archaic Samoan houses. (The right to group 
Southeastern Polynesian houses as a unit type may be questioned, 
due to pronounced differences within the group, but the liberty is 
taken because of the equally pronounced differences between house 
types in Tonga, in Fiji, in Samoa and elsewhere. One grouping may 
be made as fairly as another.) This very discrepancy is used by 
Linton as an argument that an invasion from the west greatly 
modified the Southeastern culture after the Southeast had exerted 
its influence over the Marquesas. But such an argument patently 
travels in a circle. Any peculiar similarity between Samoan and 
Tongan boats is probably due on the one hand to interdiffusion 
between the two neighboring groups and on the other hand to rather 
recent Fijian influence. As to political traits, Tonga was centralized 
in its government to an extraordinary degree while Samoa was 
politically divided into small independent chieftancies characteristic 
of most Polynesian provinces. Any tendencies to the contrary were 
historically due to Tongan and European influences. Other striking 
dissimilarities might be cited if space permitted. 

There is no evidence in Tonga to support the theory that Western 
Polynesia was originally inhabited by a Negroid race. Archaeological 
data furnish no trace of the Negroid. Tradition and mythology are 
free from the remotest implication of such a stock. Material and 
social cultures have Melanesian aspects but none that diffusion 
could not account for. The Negroid traits which a physical study 
discloses are still actively formative due to Fijian contact and neces- 
sitate no Negroid ancestor hypothesis. Samoa is equally free from 
evidence of an original Negroid stock. 

Time and space make it necessary to pass on to what I consider 
the chief error in Linton’s entire conclusive theory, namely the 
persistent tendency to couple cultures with races. The importance 
of diffusion is minimized to an astounding degree and the possibility 
of a culture becoming the culture of a race entirely foreign to that of 
its origin is given absolutely no consideration. The existence of 
Melanesian culture traits, for instance, in any province is used as an 
argument for consanguineous connections. The cultural similarities 
between any two provinces is offered in support of the conclusion 
that originally blood relationship existed. Thus: 

“The historic Samoan-Tongan culture shows a tendency toward 
centralized government and it seems probable that the distinctive 
features of the Society Island culture originated in the Society 
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Islands as a result of the contact of immigrants from Western Poly- 
nesia with a subject population ag 

“This type [Caucasic-Negroid] survived into historic times in 
the Marquesas and New Zealand but had been greatly modified in 
the Society Islands by immigrants with a culture of Western Poly- 
nesian type ‘ 

‘A third culture, associated with populations of mixed Indonesian 
and Caucasic type, with a negroid admixture, formerly existed in 
Hawaii and the Marquesas, but had been modified or displaced in 
the Marquesas by immigrants with a culture of Southeastern Poly- 
nesian type re 

“Two of the cultural types are, therefore, linked with mixed 
populations and have either been introduced into Polynesia by 
mixed groups of immigrants or have been developed from the fusion 
in Polynesia of races dissimilar in physical type and probably in 
culture 

“The Southeastern Polynesian type of culture probably originated 
in Central and Southeastern Polynesia through the fusion in that 
region of an early negroid population with immigrants of the Caucasic 
race 

“It seems probable, therefore, that it [Hawaiian culture] is a 
blend between a culture of Western Polynesian type and the culture 
of the Caucasic immigrants who mixed with negroids to produce the 
Southeastern Polynesian culture.”’ 

Any argument that treats culture and race together as a necess- 
ary unit is subject to attack. There is available a large quantity of 
data, collected from all parts of the world, which clearly show how 
cultural traits have persistently crossed racial boundary lines, even 
when the receiving stock has been most conservative in its natural 
attitude toward cultural innovations. Linton admits that the 
Polynesians are not conservative, but rather were quick to adopt 
new cultural elements that came to their attention. And yet his 
only conclusion from this native attitude is that “it would have been 
possible for an immigrant group, too small to materially affect the 
physical type of an inhabited island, to profoundly modify its cul- 
ture... . Castaways were usually well received and although 
they could hardly have brought about any major changes in culture, 
they may very well have introduced single features, such a folk tales, 


superior mechanical appliances, or new forms of ornaments”’ (p. 448). 
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The possibility of diffusion working without small immigrating 
groups, or at least castaways acting as agents, is not even considered. 

An example selected from Western Polynesia will serve to 
illustrate the sort of diffusion that the Linton theory ignores. The 
historic Fijians very seldom made a sea voyage of sufficient length 
to carry them as far as Tonga. The historic Samoans were also poor 
navigators. On the other hand the historic Tongans were bold 
adventurous navigators and made many trading trips not only to 
Fiji and Samoa but to more distant groups. In the eighteenth 
century the Tongans, without Fijian encouragement, adopted the 
Fijian type of sailing vessel called ndrua, realizing it to be a superior 
craft to the Tongan fongiaki. This was done without invasion, 
without Fijian settlement in any part of Tonga, without the Fijians 
acting as direct agents in any way whatever. The Tongans periected 
the newly adopted boat and in one generation the Tongan fongiaki 
had become extinct. The Tongans, not the Fijians, introduced the 
Fijian boat into Samoa, where it took cultural root with no Fijian 
agents involved in any way, without the necessity of any manner of 
Fijian contact with Samoa. Western Polynesia bears rich evidence 
of a great many instances of similar diffusion of important cultural 
traits. 

A fair consideration of cultural diffusion would tend to remove 
any necessity for the long series of immigrations of distinct racial 
units bearing respectively distinct culture traits which comprises 
Linton’s theory of cultural distribution in Polynesia. If there be 
any strong evidence of such waves of racial immigration in Polynesia, 
well and good; but if the evidence is largely lacking or doubtful both 
as to authenticity and implication, as Linton partially admits in his 
final paragraphs (p. 447, 467), it seems unwise to forge links that are 
possibly unrelated into a chain of reasoning directed to explain a situa- 
tion already largely accounted for by common original sources and 
widespread diffusion. 

Linton’s theory is ingenious and courageous and deserves serious 
attention. My chief adverse criticism is a plea for supporting evi- 
dence and for a broader consideration of all possible sources of 
cultural distribution rather than one specific source. We are grateful 
to Linton for the fine compilation of new data supplied and for the 
awakened interest in Polynesian problems which such contributions 
are sure to arouse. 


W. C. McKErn 
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The Native Culture in the Marquesas. E. S. Cratcuit, Hanpy. 
Bernice P. Bishop Museum Bulletin 9 (Bayard Dominick Expedi- 
tion Publication number 9), Honolulu, Hawaii, 1923, 358 pp.. 8 pls. 


Three hundred and fifty-eight octavo pages jammed full ox facts 
concerning the native culture of the Marquesas Islands await the 
reader of Dr. Handy’s admirable treatise. He has refrained from 
indulging in speculation, except insofar as piecing out fragmentary 
data are concerned. 

Upon the basis of genealogies the arrival of early settlers in the 
Marquesas is placed (15) in the tenth century. This date coincides 
quite closely with that established genealogically for the legendary 
tounding of the Tongan dynasty of the Tui Tonga and perhaps 
marks a time of Polynesian expansion. 

Two centers of culture in the Marquesas are attributed respec- 
tively to the origmai immigrants and ‘‘to immigration subsequent to 
the original settlement,’ rather than to local development. In fact, 
the author states (19) that “evidence from various sources leads me 
to conclude that after this original settlement of the group there was 
a subsequent immigration of another people’ This situation is du- 
plicated in western Polynesia, where, in the case of Tonga, there are 
traditional accounts of the settlement of people from Fiji, Rotuma, 
and Samoa, coupled with hazy mention of people from the sky, the 
mythical island of Pulotu, and the Underworld. 

Material culture is treated by Dr. Handy rather from its social 
aspect than purely as material culture, for this phase of Marquesan 
civilization is handled by Mr. Ralph Linton in his ““The Material 
Culture of the Marquesas Islands’ (Bishop Museum Memoirs, 
vil, no. 5, 1923) 

There is much about the Marquesan culture that is evidently 
generically Polynesian. In speaking of dual political divisions 
Handy could well have added (25) Tonga to his list of groups where 
these occur. Handy’s petty tribes, however, each autonomous and 
inhaviting its own mountain-hemmed valley, has no parallel in 
low-lying Tonga where topography is the ally of centralized power. 

Marquesan society displayed the usual Polynesian differentiation 
into chiefs, priests, war leaders, artisans, and common people, but 
“there were no firmly or definitely established social classes’ (36). 
Here again the parallel with western Polynesia is obvious. 

Within the family that superiority of sisters over brothers which 
prevails in western Polynesia is lacking in the Marquesas; nor does 
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there seem to be any brother-sister tabu. The institution of vasz, 
whereby a man’s sister’s child may help himself to his uncle’s pro- 
perty, is in western Polynesia and Fiji linked with the superiority 
of the sister over the brother and with the dominance of the family 
by the father’s sister. All of this is lacking in the Ma. quesas. There 
is to be sure a definite and peculiar relation between the man’s 
sister’s child and the mother’s brother, but the same relation holds 
between a woman’s brother’s child and the father’s sister. In fact, a 
single term pahupahu (68) includes the mother’s brother and the 
father’s sister in the Marquesas. They reciprocate with the term 
vamutu (cf. Tongan iJamutu, man’s sister’s child). Thus the western 
Polynesian inferiority of the mother’s brother and superiority of the 
father’s sister in relation to the nephew or niece is replaced by equality 
in the Marquesas. 

Handy’s description (39) of the ka’ioi, males.and females who 
have passed the puberty stage but have not yet settled down to rais- 
ing families and who lead licentious lives, would seem to indicate 
that they may represent an incipient stage of the definitely organized 
ariot institution of Tahiti. 

Although the author is at pains to point out that wealth and 
social prestige first and birth second were the important factors in 
chieftainship (46, 53), as one reads the paper he gains the impression 
that birth is after all the primary factor as elsewhere in Polynesia. 
Moreover, the fact that all the tribal land and indeed all the structures 
and sites that might be called public or civic (59) were definitely 
regarded as the private property of the chief makes it clear that he 
was far more than a man of wea!th and social prestige. As elsewhere 
in Polynesia he was preeminent as the representative of the tribal 
ancestor. One feels almost inclined to reverse the author’s formula- 
tion of the situation and say that the chief was wealthy because he 
was chief rather than that he was chief because he was wealthy. 

As in western Polynesia, Handy found that chiefs and commoners 
came of the same stock, according to their own genealogies (45). 
Similarly absence of genuine, religious authority or function on the 
part of the chief (45) characterizes both the Marquesas and Tonga. 
The position is more strongly developed in the Marquesas than in 
the west. In fact, the first-born male supersedes his father as repre- 
sentative of the ancestral stock, a situation that has a parallel in 
Tahiti. 
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The Marquesan tuhuna, assistants of the chief (55), were divided 
into administrative and industrial tuhuna, which virtually correspond 
with the Tongan matapule and tufunga. 

Pages 85 to 91 are devoted to names and naming, but nothing is 
said about titles. Apparently the western Polynesian custom of each 
successive chief and assistant assuming the exact title or chiefly 
name of his predecessor upon succeeding to office is lacking. On the 
other hand exchange of names (89), as in Tahiti, is extensively 
practised, but is rare or wholly absent in Tonga and Samoa. 

Mummification was extensively practised in the Marquesas 
which contrasts with its absence in Tonga and its rarity in Samoa. 
Special disposal of bones and the preservation of chief’s skulls are 
also non-distinctive of western Polynesia. 

In the Marquesas “‘Me’ae were fundamentally and originally 
places of sepulture, though they functioned also as places of public 
ceremonial. These two functions of the tomb-temples united as one, 
since all the ceremonial that was performed at the me’ae had to do 
with the bodies of priests or chiefs or with sacrifice to tribal deities 
these priests and chiefs deified—or with some phase of the ancestral 
cult” (115). In Tonga and Samoa a malae (the western Polynesian 
form of the word me’ae) is a green, nowadays in a village, formerly 
in Tonga when there were no villages in front of a chief’s establish- 
ment; in New Zealand it was an enclosed place in front of a house. 
Burial platforms (usually of stepped and truncated pyramidal form) 
of kings in Tonga are not called malae, but /angi. It is an interesting 
problem as to which is the older use of the term malae, the eastern or 
western Polynesian. The stones slabs and blocks set up as back rests 
at the Marquesan me’ae (119, 240) have their analogues at the Tongan 
langi or terraced stone tombs. 

Storage of breadfruit in dug pits or silos was practised on a 
much grander scale than in western Polynesia. Frequent wars and 
droughts were evidently two incentives. One of the Marquesan 
breadfruit pits is described as fifteen to twenty feet in diameter and 
at least thirty feet deep (189). Breadfruit was far more important 
as a food in the Marquesas than in Tonga, where yams were the 
principal staple. 

“The drinking of kava was common in the Marquesas as in other 
parts of Polynesia’ (202), but curiously enough there was no formality 
connected with it, the elaborate ceremonial of western Polynesia 
being lacking. 
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The extensive cannibalism and system of human sacrifice of the 
Marquesas has but little to parallel it in Tonga and Samoa. 

The tribal inspirational priest of the Marquesas is denoted as 
tau’a, the term cognate with Samoan, Tongan, and Niuean fawla, 
anchor. 

In the west, at least, the metaphor is carried further, for not 
only is the priest the “anchor of the god,”’ but the animal in which 
the god becomes incarnate is the vaka, “‘vessel of the god.’’ However, 
Handy mentions no such sacred animals for the Marquesas (262). 
It is possitle that the inspirational priest represents a very ancient 
and widespread cultural trait and that the concept of the animal in 
which the god becomes incarnate is more recent. The resemblance 
of the Polynesian inspirational priest to the Turkic shaman is obvious. 

In western Polynesia Tangaloa is the sky god while in the Mar- 
quesas, according to Handy, he is the god of the sea and wind and the 
patron of occupations. In Tonga there are five deities named Tanga- 
loa who have their abode in the sky. One of them becomes incarnate 
in the snipe and in that form visits earth. The three Marquesan 
sky gods, one of whom is represented as a bird (246), would appear 
to be the analogues of the western Polynesian Tangaloa. Whether 
the eastern Polynesian attribution of the original home of Tangaloa 
to the sea or the western attribution to the sky is the earlier is not clear. 

Marguesan concepts as to ghosts of the dead and of the living 
(249) closely resemble Tongan ideas as do also their ideas concerning 
evil spirits (254). Prominent among these latter in the Marquesas 
are cannibal ogresses (257), who today in Tonga also have a certain 
hold on the popular imagination of the inhabitants of islands on which 
they are supposed to reside. 

The Marquesan conception of Hawaii or Havaiki as the under- 
world, or as the land or region where men and gods lived in ancient 
times, contrasts with western Polynesian ide.s concerning Havaiki 
where it is conceived of neither as the underworld nor as a mythical 
place, but simply as the island of Savaii, Samoa. So far as I know 
Havaiki does not enter into western Polynesian mythology and it 
certainly does not represent any ancient homeland. Can it be that 
the absence of the Havaiki homeland idea among the Tongans and 
Samoans is due to the fact that the real Havaiki was Savaii and was 
therefore too familiar to them to become a legendary homeland, while 


to the distant Marquesans and Maori Havaiki passed from the realm 
of the real to the realm of the imaginary? 
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The Marquesan use of knotted cords as a mnemonic device (342) 
in keeping genealogies is strongly reminiscent of the Peruvian kipu 
and appears to raise again the knotty problem of diffusion versus 
independent invention. However, a mnemonic device in the form 
of a carved stick is similarly used by the Maori. But it would be 
hazardous to conclude that such excellent wood carvers as the Mar- 
quesans deliberately substituted a kipu-like device of string for a 
carved wood one, il they were already acquainted with the latter. 

A Marquesan genealogy (343) given by Handy is more than three 
times as lengthy as the longest Tongan one, totaling over 140 genera- 
tilns. Undoubtedly the genealogical complex is more highly de- 
veloped in eastern and southern, than in western Polynesia. 

The reader cannot fail to be impressed with the magnitude of 
Dr. Handy’s work when it is realized that the materials for this and 
forthcoming papers were obtained during but nine months’ residence 
in the Marquesas. It offers a good example of the anthropological 
data that can still be unearthed in Oceania, both from native inform- 
ants and from manuscript sources. 


E. W. GIrrorpD 


The Maori Mantle. H. Linc Rotn. Bankfield Museum, Halifax, 

England, 1923. 123 pages. 

Most of the literature on Polynesia is so vague and diffuse that 
it is a pleasure to encounter a book like the present one in which a 
single phase of the culture of one Polynesian group has been treated 
thoroughly and in workman-like fashion. The opening chapter is 
devoted to quotations from tke works of early visitors to New Zealand 
and to a résumé of the previously published descriptions of Maori 
mantle making. The industry is then taken up systematically and 
the processes described in order, beginning with the cultivation and 
preparation of the Phormium fitre. The mantles are divided into 
four classes:—I. Mantles with wedge shaped inserts, probably 
twined perpendicularly. II. Mantles with elliptical inserts, twined 
horizontally. III. Capes and kilts with a thick top border plait as 
foundation. IV. Skin mantles. Within the second class the author 
distinguishes three subclasses; twined garments, usually covered with 
tags, closely twined cloth-like garments, usually covered with strips 
of hide, and coarsely twined garments such as rain cloaks. Each of 
these types is described and illustrated and additional chapters are 
devoted to feather mantles and to the fankio or border applied to 
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the finer garments. The various techniques used in mantle making 
are illustrated by numerous drawings. 

The last sixty-six pages are given over to a description of in- 
dividual mantles now in British museums and to tables of measure- 
ments. A number of non-Maori specimens are described and illus- 
trated, eight pieces from the Northwest Coast, all of considerable 
age, being of especial interest to American students. 

Examples of twining from many parts of the world are figured 
for comparison with the Maori specimens, and a separate chapter is 
given over to twined garments from northwestern America. A 
tabulated comparison of these with the Maori garments reveals few 
similarities and the author concludes: 

“The coincidences between the two peoples are due to the adop- 
tion by both of the principles of twining which with the methods of 
overlapping and bifurcating is natural to basketry, matwork and 
stringwork nearly all over the world. . . . I think we are justified 
in considering that the Maories and Americans have founded the 
making .f garments on a pre-existing knowledge of twined work 
being possibly pushed thereto by the rigors of their respective 
climates. Both peoples may possibly have had some stimulus, or 
derived some knowledge, from the west but so far there is no evidence 
from elsewhere of a well developed twined work garment similar to 
those they have produced and in default of further evidence we may 
for the present consider these garments to have developed inde- 
pendently both in N. W. America and in New Zealand.” 

In view of the broad field from which the author has drawn his 
comparative material it seems unfortunate that he should have 
ignored, except for a single brief reference, the highly developed 
twined fabrics of the Indians of the Mississippi Valley. A bibliography 
would also have increased the value of the work. 

R. LINTON 


Tongan Myths and Tales. Compiled by E>warD WINSLOW GIFFORD. 
Bernice P. Bishop Museum Bulletin 8 (Bayard Dominick Expedi- 
tion Publication No. 8). Honolulu, Hawaii, 1924. 207 pp. 


Tongan Myths and Tales, which was published in Honolulu by 
the Bernice P. Bishop Museum, is one of the valuable series of papers 
being produced by the Bayard Dominick Expeditions to various 
parts of Polynesia. These tales, which are but a part of the fruit of 
Mr. Gifford’s nine months’ work in the Tongan Group in the years 
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1920-1921, afford ample evidence of what may yet be accomplished, 
even in a short time, by patient and skilful industry, systematically 
and scientifically applied, in an area which might, at first sight, appear 
to have been almost completely denuded of its native culture. 

The work is an important contribution to the collection, gradually 
being formed, which will perhaps enable investigators of the future 
to map with certainty the main lines of human movement in the 
Pacific during the last thousand years, and doubtless throw many 
illuminating beams back into earlier centuries, and into Asia and 
Europe. 

Mr. Gifford briefly discusses the relation of Tongan mythology to 
the mythologies of the remainder of Polynesia, and to those of In- 
donesia, Micronesia, Melanesia and Australia, and, with the caution 
made necessary by the paucity of material, indicates that the affinities 
are in the order named. The comparative study of these mythologies 
offers a wide field of research, necessitating an analysis which will 
indicate as clearly as may be the portions of the legendary inheritance 
which are the possession of Polynesian linguistic or ethnic pools in 
the north-western groups before they can yield safe tests of affinity 
between the different peoples. 

Mr. Gifford’s conclusion that Samoa, and not Fiji, lay in the line 
of march to their present home, has high probability as applied to 
the latest migration into Tonga of the present dominant inhabitants 
of the Group, probably the Tonga-Viti folk of other writers, though 
there is evidence that this irruption of the Tonga-Viti folk, probably 
about a thousand years ago, was not into uninhabited lands, and was 
probably into lands occupied by earlier Polynesian immigrants. The 
elucidation of this point must await the publication of sufficient 
Fijian, especially Eastern Fijian, material. Mr. A. M. Hocart has 
already indicated his view that Fiji was inhabited by Polynesians, 
who were driven eastwards by invading Melanesians, in compara- 
tively recent times. (A. M. Hocart, Early Fijians, Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. xt1x, 1919). In the view 
of the present writer Tonga, a large part of Fiji, and neighboring 
islands, inhabited at an early period by Polynesians, were invaded by 
way of Samoa by their kinsmen, the Tonga-Viti folk. This irruption 
would be long anterior to the Melanesian invasion spoken of by Hocart. 
Solution of the problem is complicated by later intercourse, which 
has, amongst other results, doubtless left a deep mark on place- 
names, old names being displaced by new. Mr. Gifford has dealt 
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more fully with Tongan place-names in another paper (Tongan Place 
Names, Bayard Dominick Expedition, Publication Number 7, 
Bernice P. Bishop Museum Bulletin 6), but in the paper under review 
has briefly noticed the fact that comparison of names within the 
Tongan Group shows closer affinity of Tongatabu with Haapai and 
Vavau respectively, than these two latter groups have with each 
other. 

By a self-imposed self-denying ordinance, Mr. Gifford has 
refrained from publishing in full certain tales which have already 
appeared elsewhere. Although he has indicated clearly in his foot- 
notes where these translations are to be found, yet, as this is, and 
probably will continue to be, the authoritative collection of Tongan 
legendary lore, it would have been better perhaps to have included 
all available material. This would have drawn attention to a point 
of some importance in the account of the creation of man, viz., the 
connection of that event with the sky god, or gods, Tangaloa. 

The matter of the tales is very varied—cosmogony, Maui, kings 
and chiefs, gods, geographical and heavenly features, demi-gods and 
heroes, and much beside. The compiler has arranged the tales under 
headings, which preserve, as far as possible, logical sequence, and 
ensure facility of reference. The largest single section is that devoted 
to the Tui Tonga, the Sacred Kings, sprung from Eitumatupua and 
Ahoeitu, the significance of whose names has been pointed out by 
Hocart (Chieftainship and the Sister’s Son in the Pacific, American 
Anthropologist, N. S., vol. 17, No. 4, 1915). The Tui Tonga both 
ruled and reigned in Tonga jor many generations, and then reigned 
only till their final extinction in 1865 by the Tui Kanokupolu, Taufa- 
ahau, King George Tupou I. 

In Tonga, as elsewhere, floating tales attach themselves to well- 
known names. This must be borne in mind in endeavoring to in- 
terpret the tales relating to Hina, prokably a moon-goddess, asso- 
ciated also with the sea. Hina has passed into proverb in Tonga as a 
name to which stories of beautiful girls tend to become attached. 
Similarly Sinilau, often associated with Hina, frequently as her lover, 


attracts to himself stories of handsome men, or perhaps it would be 
truer to say that whenever the heroine of a story becomes Hina there 
is a tendency for the hero to become Sinilau. Similarity of name 
and function of the Polynesian Hina (Sina) to the Semitic-Akkadian 
Sin suggests the possibility of identity of origin. 
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Great interest attaches to the stories of Pulotu, land of gods and 
departed spirits of the noble, usually a land overseas, away apparently 
to the north or north-west, but sometimes the Underworld. The 
overseas Pulotu I assume to belong to the latest immigration. The 
significance of the underworld Pulotu might be made clearer by 
careful ascertainment of the positions of all sites known as the Road 
to Pulotu (Hala-ki-Pulotu). 

Apart from the value of the tales for the light they throw on 
origins and migrations, they are of great social and psychological 
interest, presenting, as they do, a people’s account of themselves, a 
literary record from the inside of their outlook on life and society, 
presenting pictures of themselves at work and at play, at war, voyag- 
ing, fishing, leading their daily lives. 

There are some few tales which show marks of European influence, 
and the compiler remarks that during his investigations he recorded 
other obviously foreign and hybrid stories. Although these have 
been rightly excluded from the present collection, even they are not 
without value, as showing the kind and extent of spontaneous varia- 
tion in tales during a period of time whose approximate duration can 
be easily reckoned. Laboratory experiments to measure such change, 
no less important to the student of religion than to the folklorist, 
were described some years ago in Folk-Lore (England). Mr. Gifford, 
by publishing variants of several of the tales, has furnished some data 
for such investigation. 

Tongan texts of the poems, and of many of the tales, in this 
collection have been printed with parallel English translations. The 
quelity of the translations varies. Mr. Gifford, who had only nine 
months in the Group, wisely decided at the outset that it was better 
to employ translators than to devote his severely limited time to 
learning the Tongan language On the whole he has been well served 
by his translators, but caution must be exercised in accepting the 
English, especially in the poenis, as a literal rendering of its Tongan 
vis-a-vis. As an example of mistranslation, not, however, very im- 
portant as regards general meaning, may be cited, in the first para- 
graph on p. 136, Pea nau tuutope o fesi fohe pe ki uta, rendered, “And 
stood and paddled and in the hurry broke the oar.”” Tuutope, “with 
the tope, a long lock of hair, standing,” i.e., blown back by the wind, 
is simply a proverbial expression meaning “to hasten.” Simil.rly 
fesi fohe, which is, literally, “‘break,” or “crack,” “oar,” is also an 
expression meaning “to hasten.” The clause, therefore, contains 
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no reference either to standing up or to the literal breaking of oars, 
but should be rendered, ‘‘And they made all speed to shore.” 

The last line of the poem on p. 148 reads, Kae kehe ko Kae ke tuli 
sino, rendered, “‘While Kae is seeking a body.”’ This is possible as a 
literal translation, but is too doubtful to admit of its being used, for 
example, as illustrating any theory of death. The phrase means, 
“The main thing, anyhow, Kae must be punished.” Twili sino, 
translated as ‘“‘seeking a body,” is an expression meaning ‘‘be pun- 
ished,’”’ and the word ¢uli, rendered “‘seeking,’’ quite possibly means 
“numbed,” i.e. with the effect of blows. 

That mistranslations of which these errors are typical should 
occur is no matter for surprise. The older poems abound in words 
and expressions which are unintelligible to the majority of present- 
day Tongans. It has not infrequently been my own experience to 
fail, after repeated inquiries, to get the meaning of an obsolete word, 
or little-known phrase. Although it is necessary to enter this caveat 
against accepting the English as, in all cases, a literal translation of 
the Tongan, the main purpose of the collection, in preserving a 
number of valuable Tongan texts, and presenting English versions 
of many Tongan tales, has been achieved, and the compiler is to be 
congratulated on the judiciousness and skill with which he has per- 
formed his task. 

E, E. V. CoLLocott 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE TORONTO MEETING OF THE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE, 1924 


The ninety-fourth annual meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science was held in Toronto from August 7th to 
August 13th, 1924. The meetings of Section H (Anthropology) were 
held in the Anatomy Building of the University of Toronto and were 
very well attended. Among the British anthropologists present were 
Ashby, Balfour, Buxton, Fallaize, Miss Fleming, Haddon, Low, Peake, 
Rose, and Shrubsall; American anthropologists included Golden- 
weiser, Gregory, Hrdlicka, Laughlin, Miss Mead, Oetteking, Mrs. 
Spier, Todd, and Wallis; while Canada was represented by Ami, 
Barbeau, Currelly, Hill-Tout, Jenness, McIlwraith, Rhoades, Sapir, 
and Wintemberg. 

The papers read were: 

A. C. Haddon: A Suggested Arrangement of the Races of Man 

C. Hill-Tout: New Trends in Anthropology 

F. C. Shrubsall: Presidential Address on Health and Physique 
through the Centuries 

T. W. Todd: The Relation of Industry and Social Conditions to Cranial 

Types in Cleveland 
T. Ashby: Recent Discoveries in Italy 
T. Ashby: The Roman Road System as a Means for the Spread of 

Roman Military Power, Trade, and Civilization 
H. Balfour: The Art of Stencilling in the Fiji Islands and the Ques- 

tion of its Origin 
A. Goldenweiser: The Historical School of Ethnology in America 
W. D. Wallis: Diffusion as a Criterion of Age 
H. J. Rose: The Bride of Hades 
Mrs. E. G. Spier: An Analysis of the Ceremony of the First Salmon on 

the Pacific Coast 
W. J. Wintemberg: A Tentative Characterisation of Iroquoian Cultures 
in Ontario and Quebec, as determined from Archaeological Remains 
. E. Rhoades: Composition in the Art of the North-West Coast Indians 
. M. Ami: Recent Discoveries in Prehistor 
. Hrdlicka: The Antiquity of Man in America in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries 
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B. Oetteking: The Santa Barbara Skeletal Remains 

W. K. Gregory and M. Hellman: The Dentition of Dryopithecus and 
the Origin of Man 

L. H. D. Buxton: Skulls from the Valley of Mexico 

C. G. Seligman: A Pseudo-Mongolian Type in Central Africa 

Dr. Laughlin: Some of the Racial Characteristics emerging from Am- 
erica’s Study of her Immigrants 

D. Jenness: The Ancient Education of a Carrier Indian 

T. F. MclIlwraith: Some Aspects of the Potlatch in Bella Coola 

E. Sapir: The Privilege Concept among the Nootka Indians 

C. M. Barbeau: The Crests of a Tsimshian Family: a Study in 
Native Heraldry 

H. Balfour: The Welfare of Primitive Peoples 

A. Low: The Processes of Growth in Infants 

Miss R. M. Fleming: The Influence on Growth of some Race and Sex 
Characters 

L. H. D. Buxton: Physical Observations on Navajo Children 

Miss M. Mead: Rank in Polynesia 
Papers read by title were: 

C. Wissler: The Segregation of Racial Characters in a Population 

Mrs. R. F. Benedict: Religious Complexes of the North American 
Indian 

W. K. Moorehead: The Red Paint People of Maine 

H. I. Smith: Trephined Aboriginal Skulls from British Columbia and 
W ashington 

F. G. Speck: Some Tribal Boundaries of the Montagnais and Naskapi 
of the Labrador Peninsula 

Mrs. Z. Nuttall: Recent Archaeological Discoveries in the Valley of 
Mexico 

Miss I. Gordon: Culiural Stability among the Mountain Whites of 
Tennessee 

G. E. Laidlaw: Some Ojibwa Nature Stories 
On the afternoon of August 11th Section H held a joint meeting 

with Section J (Psychology) for a discussion on “Racial Mental 

Differences.”’ The discussion was introduced by W. McDougall, the 

psychologist. Others who took part were C. S. Myers, A. Golden- 

weiser, F. C. Shrubsall, W. D. Wallis, H. J. E. Peake, and E. Sapir; 

abstracts were also read of the views of C. Wissler and J. R. Swanton. 

The opinions expressed by the various psychologists and anthropolo- 

gists were strikingly diverse. 
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Dr. Marsh, the discoverer of the ‘‘White Indians’’ of Darien, 
addressed a number of the anthropologists on the subject of his 
travels; at the end of the meeting he presented his case at a public 
session. Drs. Haddon and Shrubsall and Mr. Buxton, who saw the 
three “White Indian” children near Prescott, Ont., were of the 
opinion that they might fairly be considered as coming within the 
range of the term “albino.”” Dr. Christie, the pathologist, dissented 
from this view and seemed inclined to explain the whiteness of the 
skin as a progressive pathological condition. 

Special features of interest to the members of the Section were a 
visit to the Royal Ontario Museum, where Mr. Currelly showed 
them the splendid Chinese collections installed under his care; and a 
series of three selected Canadian Indian exhibits, illustrating art, 
copper, and pottery, which had been sent down from the National 
Museum at Ottawa. The exchanges, both scientific and personal, 
between the British, American, and Canadian anthropologists were 
cordial and stimulating. It seemed to be the general consensus of 
opinion that the sectional meeting was a decided success. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 
GEORGE HUBBARD PEPPER 


IN THE PassiING oF George Hubbard Pepper at Roosevelt Hos- 
pital, New York City, in the morning of May 13, the Museum 
[Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation] has suffered 
the loss of one who had been longer associated with the Director in 
his endeavors to bring together the collections that formed the nucleus 
of the Museum than any member of its scientific staff, while to the 
Director himself Mr. Pepper’s death is not alone that of an associate 
but of a staunch and gentle friend. 

Mr. Pepper was born at Tottenville, Staten Island, February 2, 
1873, and from boyhood evinced a keen interest in American archae- 
ology, inspired by the presence of sites of Indian occupancy in the 
immediate neighborhood of his parental home. After his graduation 
from the local high school in 1895, he was encouraged by the late 
Prof. F. W. Putnam to undertake special studies at the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University, remaining in Cambridge for that 
purpose during the winter of 1895-96. In 1896 he was appointed 
assistant curator of the Department of the Southwest in the American 
Museum of Natural History, from which time until 1900, during the 
summer months, he was in immediate charge of the excavation of the 
prehistoric ruin of Pueblo Bonito in Chaco cafion, New Mexico, 
conducted under the Hyde Exploring Expedition, the results of his 
observations in that interesting field being published in 1920 by 
the American Museum. 

In pursuance of his ethnological studies, Mr. Pepper made a 
reconnaissance of all the occupied pueblos of the Southwest, in 1904, 
at the same time continuing a study of the technique of Navaho 
weaving, commenced while he was engaged in the Pueblo Bonito ex- 
ploration. Retaining his position in the American Museum, Mr. 
Pepper later in the same year continued excavations in the yacatas 
of the Tierra Caliente of Michoacan, Mexico, in the interest of what 
had become known as the Heye Museum, and in 1907 he accompanied 
Prof. M. H. Saville, of Columbia University, on an expedition for 
the same Museum, whose object was the elucidation of certain 
archaeological problems in the Province of Manabi, Ecuador. 
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In 1909 Mr. Pepper severed his connections with the American 
Museum and was appointed assistant curator in the Department of 
American Archaeology in the University Museum at Philadelphia, a 
position which he retained until the following year, when he became 
permanently attached to the corps of workers which the writer had 
enlisted for building the collection that developed into the Museum 
of the American Indian, Heye Foundation. 

Mr. Pepper devoted his entire service to the interests of this 
institution until the end. In 1914, in conjunction with the Director, 
he excavated a Munsee cemetery of the historic period near Mon- 
tague, New Jersey, the results of which have been published by the 
Museum. In the following year he was associated with the Director 
and Mr. Hodge in the exploration of the Nacoochee mound in the 
old Cherokee region in Georgia, the results of which have been like- 
wise published by the Museum. In 1918 he returned to the Pueblo 
field in New Mexico to aid in the Hawikuh investigations of the Hend- 
ricks-Hodge Expedition of the Museum. In all of his field work 
Mr. Pepper exhibited punctilious care and ability, and his notes were 
always models of detail and completeness. 

During the last few years, as other duties permitted, Mr. Pepper 
devoted much attention to the elaboration of his studies of Navaho 
weaving, commenced many years before, the basis of his research, to 
a considerable extent, being a collection of Navaho textiles which he 
had gathered from time to time, and which ultimately was acquired 
by the Museum. The results of these final studies is an extended 
memoir on the subject which will be published under the imprint of 
the Museum. 

Mr. Pepper was a founder of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, a fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and of the American Ethnological Society of New York, a 
member of the American Folk-Lore Society and a corresponding 
member of the Academia Nacional de Historia of Ecuador. Indian 
Notes. 

A complete bibliography of Mr. Pepper’s works appears in 
Indian Notes, v. 1, no. 3, July 1924, pp. 108-110. 


Dr. A. E. Jenks, Chairman of the Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology, National Research Council, Washington, D. C., and 
professor of Anthropology, University of Minnesota, received the 
degree of Doctor of Science from Kalamazoo College, his alma mater 
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June 18th, at the time of delivering the Commencement address on 
the subject ‘““The Dawning Era of Science.” 


Dr. VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON has returned from his exploration 
of Central Australia and on August 15 sailed for the United States. 
Science. 


Mr. M. R. HARRINGTON AND Mr. L. L. Loup have spent the 
months of July and August excavating the rich cultural deposits of 
Nevada caves in the interest of the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation. 


Mr. H. U. HALt, formerly Assistant Curator of the Section of 
General Ethnology at the University of Pennsylvania, is now Curator 
of that section. During the absence of Dr. Farrabee, whose illness 
continues, Mr. Hall has been appointed as Acting Curator of the 
American Section. 


SURVEY OF NIHOA AND NECKERISLANDS. During 1923 the Tana- 
ger Expedition, under the joint auspices of the United States Navy, 
the U. S. Biological Survey and the Bernice P. Bishop Musuem, 
made a scientific survey of the chain of islands extending from Hawaii, 
1,000 miles northwestward to Ocean Island. Somewhat unexpectedly 
ruins of ancient settlements were found on the islands of Nihoa and 
Necker. These two islands are eroded remnants of volcanic masses, 
cliff-bound and without water. On them a landing party made col- 
lections and maps, but had neither the time nor the facilities for 
an exhaustive study of the archaeological remains. 

During July of the present year, the United States Navy again 
provided the Tanager, and with a selected navy personnel and a 
group of scientists from the Bishop Museum, under the direction of 
Professor Harold S. Palmer, the ship returned to Nihoa and Necker 
equipped for making topographic maps, sketches and photographs 
showing the location and character of the walls, house platforms, 
terraced fields and burial grounds. With considerable difficulty 
land camps were established and the surfaces of the islands cleared 
of brush, revealing ruins favorably placed for study. 

As compiled by Kenneth P. Emory, ethnologist of the Bishop 
Museum staff, the Nihoa maps show fifty structures within an area 
of about 130 acres—house platforms, temple sites, garden terraces; 
the Necker maps show only ruins of places used for religious purposes. 
The collections from these islands include stone bowls, stone idols, 
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hammerstones, adzes, and other artifacts, and skeletal material 
from burial caves. Although Nihoa Island is only 160 miles from 
Kauai, the stone structures and skeletons show forms not common 
to the inhabited islands of the Hawaiian Archipelago. Science. 


A NEw JourRNAL OF PuysicAL ANTHROPOLOGY. We have received 
Jahrang I. Heft I. of ‘‘Anthropologischer Anzeiger,’’ a new journal 
devoted exclusively to Physical Anthropology. It is edited by Pro- 
fessor Rudolf Martin of Munich University. The journal contains 
a few small original articles but its primary aim is to list and review 
new international literature pertaining to Physical Anthropology. 
Four annual numbers, two of which are now out, are scheduled for 
the beginning. The subscription price is $2.00 per year. Address 
the publisher, E. Schweizerbart’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Stutt- 
gart. 


A NEW ANTHROPOLOGICAL JOURNAL made its appearance on July 
2,1924. It is the Ceylon Journal of Science, Section G. Archaeology, 
Ethnology, etc. Volume 1, part 1 (forty-two pages), has been pub- 
lished under the editorship of A. M. Hocart, Archaeological Com- 
missioner of Ceylon. The journal is octavo in size. It is obtainable 
from the Archaeological Commissioner, Anuradhapura, Ceylon, and 
from Dulau and Company, Limited, 34 Margaret Street, Cavendish 
Square, W.1, London. The price of the first number is Rs. 2/50. 
Exchanges are solicited and should be addressed to the Archaeological 
Commissioner. 

Three articles appear in the first number, all by Captain Hocart. 
The first is a summary of archaeological work recently completed 
and in progress in Ceylon. This is accompanied by six plates. 

The second article is entitled “The Origin of the Stupa,”’ and 
is accompanied by two plates. The author, among other things, shows 
the probable connection of the tope (stupa) of India with the mounds 
of Fiji. 

The third article, ‘The Coronation Ceremony,” is even more 
embracing in its scope and advances reasons for believing that the 
English coronation ceremony, the Indian ceremonies for the same 
purpose, and the Fijian and Polynesian installation of chiefs are all 
genetically related. 


A New Pvusiication. The Anthropological Institute of the 
Czech University of Prague has commenced to publish a new journal 
under the title of “Anthropologie” to be devoted exclusively to 
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Physical Anthropology. The publication will have the same broad 
basis as, and will ir other points resemble, the American Journal of 
Physical Anthropology. It is edited by Professor Matiegka with a 
number of Associate Editors in the different Slavic countries. The 
Journal is to pay special attention to anthropological work among 
the Slavs, hoping to make it known to the rest of the world. The 
first number issued in March, 1923, printed on good paper, brings 
the following communications: The Aims and Needs of Anthropology 
with Special Regard to Czecho-Slovakia, by AleS Hrdlitka; Anthro- 
pological Studies of Musculature, by Dr. E. Loth; Peculiarities of 
the Venus Sulci of the Diluvial Crania of Pfedmost, by J. Matiegka; 
Bathrocephaiy, by J. Hochsinger; Changes in the Population of 
Bohemia and Moravia during the Great War, by F. J. Netusil; 
Contributions to the Demography of the Huculi (Carpathians), by 
V. Suk; The Somatological Age, by J. Matiegka. In addition to these 
there are numerous reviews of literature and anthropological notes. 
A valuable feature of the Journal is that all the original communica- 
tions are accompanied by a good abstract in French or English. 
Three additional numbers, equally as creditable have been received 
since. 

Considering the usual difficulties with the otherwise rich Slavic 
literature in anthropology, this is a most welcome publication and 
one which will be quite indispensable to English workers in Physical 
Anthropology. The subscription price is 80 C S crowns ($2.50) less 
than half that for which a similar journal could be furnished in this 
country. Address: ‘‘Anthropologie,’’ Anthropological Institute, 
Prague II, 2027 Karlov 3, Czecho-Slovakia. American Journal of 
Physical Anthropology. 


OwI1nc to the unfavorable economic conditions to which Euro- 
pean scholars are subjected at the present time, it was decided to 
hold the next Congress of Americanists in Italy, at the invitation of 
the Italian Government, and to decline with thanks the invitation 
kindly extended by the City of Philadelphia. 


PAN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC ConGRESS. The Third Pan American 
Scientific Congress will assemble at Lima, Peru, on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 20, 1924, instead of November 16, the original date, and will 
adjourn on Tuesday, January 6, 1925. Those wishing to attend the 
conference should communicate with Sr. José J. Bravo, the Secretary 
General, Apartado 889, Lima, Peru. 
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A NEw INTERNATIONAL InstITUTE. While Norwegians and 
Danes are disagreeing about their mutual rights in Greenland, scien- 
tists of both countries are planning to unite in the study of the civi- 
lization of the Arctic peoples, a field in which they both have unusual 
facilities for research. The New Institute for Comparative Research 
in Human Culture at Kristiania, whose president is Dr. Fredrik 
Stang, Rector of the University, is supported partly by the Norwegian 
State and the municipality of Kristiania, partly by the Danish 
Rask-Orsted Fund as established by a parliamentary grant. The 
plan is for the Institute to devote itself to pure research work, the 
scholars engaged there to be relieved from the necessity of teaching. 
As the domain of comparative human culture is so vast, the Institute 
will specialize in the field nearest at hand, beginning with the Arctic 
peoples and studying the civilization of the Lapps comparing with 
the investigations that have already been made by American ex- 
plorers regarding the Eskimos. The Institute will also take up the 
study of the Caucasian languages and in connection with these the 
Iranian languages. Grants have also been made for the study of 
comparative folk-lore. It is planned to begin a series of lectures by 
Norwegian and foreign savants in Kristiania in September and 
October. The American-Scandinavian Review. 


AT THE Institute for Comparative Research in Human Culture, 
Kristiania, Norway, the first series of lectures to be held in September 
and October will be as follows: 

Meillet (Paris): ‘‘La méthode comparative en linguistique 
historique.” 

Otto Jespersen (Copenhagen): ‘“‘Mennesket nation og individ 
i sproget.”’ 

Vinogradoff (London): ‘Rights and Customs.” 

Felix Krueger (Leipzig): ‘“Religidse Faktoren in den Friih- 
formen der Kultur.”’ 

Schetelig (Bergen, Norway): ‘‘Nordisk Arkeologi.”’ 

Kaarle Khron (Helsingfors): Training Course in Folkloristic 
Method. 

It is possible that still more lecturers will be invited. The 
lectures will be given at the Nobel Institute, Kristiania, a series 
of ten by each speaker. The Institute extends a cordial invitation 
to interested students and scientists of all nations—and the University 
of Kristiania will place all its facilities at the disposal of such visitors. 
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The Danish State Research Fund (The Rask-@rsted Fund) has 
granted a sum of money as fellowships for Danish students who wish 
to attend the lectures at Kristiania this year. It is hoped that several 
other countries and higher institutions of research and learning will 
follow the example of the Danes in granting scholarships to delegates 
and individual students. 

Inquiries concerning the above lectures or the Institute in general 
should be addressed to the secretary, Lektor I. A. Refsdal, St. Oglavs 
st. 26, Kristiania, Norway. 


EXPEDITION OF THE BisHop Museum. The Bishop Museum will 
have at its disposal for the next two or three years the four-masted 
schooner Kaimiloa for research work in the South Seas. The boat 
will leave Honolulu on its first cruise about the middle of October. 
The first year’s tentative schedule includes Malden, Starbuck, Tan- 
gareva, Rakahanga, Manihiki, Pukapuka and Manua Islands, and if 
conditions permit considerable time will be spent in the Tuamotus. 

On the initial cruise, six members of the museum staff will con- 
stitute the scientific personnel: Stanley C. Ball, curator of collections; 
Kenneth P. Emory, ethnologist; Charles H. Edmondson, zoologist; 
Armstrong Sperry, assistant ethnologist and artist; Gerrit P. Wilder, 
associate in botany; and Mrs. Wilder, interpreter. The scientists 
will be guests of the owners of the Kaimiloa, Mr. and Mrs. Med R. 
Kellum, who will accompany the cruise on some of its expeditions. 
The personnel of the later trips has not yet been selected. 

The museum plans to study the out-of-the-way islands of the 
Pacific, making botanical, zoological and geographical studies, but 
giving particular attention to an ethnological study of the natives. 
It is hoped that relations may be established between the museum 
and the residents of the islands which will pave the way for a broad 
scientific survey in the near future, and lead to the betterment of 
conditions under which the natives live. 

The schooner has a length of 200 feet and a 38-foot beam. It has 
been remodelled to meet the needs of the scientists, and will carry a 
fully equipped laboratory, wireless apparatus, refrigerating plant, a 
library and spacious, comfortable living quarters. Science. 
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